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A stirring incident in our Great Invasion Story which shows that in sudden 
emergency our Home Guards are not properly armed and equipped for War. 
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their appreciation of this remarkable story are: 
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WHAT WE DO. 


We judge every 
entry received im- 
partially. No 
attention is paid 
to the names or 
addresses of com- 
petitors. We 
make awards for 
merit only. 


PRIZE £125 


£75 in other Prizes 


OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


£4,610 


In Prizes Now Awarded. 


4,317 


Competitors Rewarded. 


WHAT YOU DO. 


Remove five of 
the words in the 
paragraph on the 
entry form below 
and substitute five 
others in the same 
places, so as to 
give it a novel and 
original meaning. 


DO CHANGELETS NOW. 

Tu1s week we offer a record Changelets prize. To the 
sender of thé Changelet considered to be the best by the 
Editor the handsome prize of £125 will be awarded. 

That prize may be yours. 

To win it: Do Changelets now. 

Changelets is the competition that you can do: To make 
a Changelet you have simply, in the paragraph published 
below on the entry form, to impart an entirely new meaning 
to it by removing five of the words and substituting five 
other words in the same planes. 

This paragraph is: 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 


HOW TO MAKE CHANGELETS. 


Here is an example that will make Changelets pectootly 
plain to you. Suppose we take the popular proverb: 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 


To make a Changelet on this saying we decide, after a 
little thought, to alter the words “ bird,” “ hand,” “ worth,” 
“two,” and “ bush,” and in their respective places we write 
“squealing,” “tunnel,” “ not,” “always,” and “brakes.” 
The Changelet, or new version of the paragraph, we find, 
has now the following funny rendering : 


A squealing in the tunnet is not always tn 
the brakes. 

You will find other clever examples of Changelets in the 
third column along with the result of Competition No. 22, 
and in lixe manner we want you to make Changelets with 
the paragraph on the entry form below. 

Changelets-making, we may point out, is simplified by 
the fact that you may add, alter, or omit punctuation marks. 
You may also substitute capital letters for small letters, or 
vice versa; but any other alteration of a word will be 

ed as a change. For example, fold changed into 
folds becomes @ new word. 

When you have got your Changelet to Sie satisfaction, 
cross out on the form below the five words—NO MORE, NO 
FEWER—which you wish deleted, and write in ink carefully 
above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. 


Next fill in your name and address in the space pro- 
vided, also writing these as clearly as possible, and then 
i your Changelet on to us in accordance with the rules 

low. 

There is only one thing more to add. It is the assurance 
that every attempt received will be considered most care- 
fully by our adjudicators. No attention will be paid to the 
names or addresses of the competitors. Awards will be 
made for merit only. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST 
COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each muat be written on a 
separate entry form. 


2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 


3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CuanoELEts, No. 25 ” in the top left-hand corner. 


4, Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
April 8th. 


6. £125 will be awarded this week to the sender of the 
Changelet which is considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. In addition £75 will be divided 
in other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No 
correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The 
published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


Just to Show You How It's Done. 


Paragraph : The Assyrian 
came down like a wolf on the 
fold. become: 


With five 


e 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


No. 977. 


Changelet: Tho bird -nester 
words al- gg came down with a rush from 


the tree. 


PEARSON’S WEF 


CHANGELETS, No. 25. 


JING APRIL 8, 1909. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 22. 
The original paragraph in Competition No. 22 was: 


Ir was THE SCHOONER HESPERUS THAT 
BAILED THE WINTRY SBA. , 


Tho following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : 


First prize of £100: Alex. Leslie, 33 Clifford 
Street, Govan, Glasgow. 


Ir WAS THE engagement ring THAT made 
THE girl left-handed. 


Second prize of £50: Miss Grace Alldis, 44 Elm 
Bank Mansions, Barnes. 


Ir was THE shorisighted traveller THAT 
signalled THE “ Bluck Maria.” 


Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 


It was the nervous newly-weds that paid 
the cabby twice. 


It was the ‘tmprisoned blucbotile that 
bamboozled the doctor's stethoscope. 


It was the vsssel’s wake that fascinated 
the Irish emigrant. 


It was the nervous bridegroom that kissed 
the parish clerk. 


It was the tntoxicated ber that filled the 
hostess’s ear-trumpet. 


It was the neighbour's poultry that ratsed 
the firest flowers. 


It ways the lady’s smile that made the men 
collide. 


—— 


For List of Winners of other Prizes see Pago ii. of the 
Red Cover. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


A Story of the King. 

Tue Princess of Wales’ working guild has no more 
generous contributor than the King, who sends suits of 
men’s clothing, great coats, and boots by the dozen, to 
ewell the store. 

On one occasion when His Majesty was helping the 
Princess of Wales and other members of his family to sort 
and tie up the parcels, so the story goes, he felt tired, and 
looked round for a seat. : 

Seeing none, as all the chairs were occupied with little 
hi of ta, he sank down upon the nearest pile of 

boat boxes, which, unfortunately, happened to 

contain a consignment of bonnets. There was a simul- 

pone shriek of ‘‘ Oh, papa! ’’ but the warning came too 
te, 


A Story of the Kaiser's Sister. 


Princess Cuarzorte, the Kaiser's eldest sister, is not 
at all impressed with her Imperial brother’s dignity. 
Some time ago, the Kaiser caused to be published a piece 
of music known as ‘‘ The Song to Aeigir” of which he 
himself claimed to be the composer. The piece was 
performed at the Royal Opera House in Berlin, and all 
the courtiers pronounced it a remarkable piece of music. 
The Princess Charlotte, however, was secretly amused, 
and having some ideas of her own on the subject, ately 
questioned the Kaiser's adjutant, Count von Moltke. 

“Tell me,” said she, ‘‘ who helped His Majesty to put 
together that fearful song?” 

The adjutant was very much embarrassed, and tried 
to avoid @ direct answer. Finally, when hard pressed, 
he a aes 

“‘ His Majesty composed the song.” 

“* Yes,” tad’ the pares «that is, of course, the 
official version. But what I want you to tell me is just 
how His Majesty did it.” 

“‘ At the piano,” replied the adjutant. 

The Princess Charlotte smiled ironically. , 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘ but since when has His Majesty 
learned to play the piano ?”’ Her tone was disconcerting. 

A little later she showed Count von Moltke that she 
was quite well aware that he had composed the music, 
and that the orchestration had been done by Dr. Becker, 
who afterwards received a decoration as a reward for his 
assistance and his silence in the affair. 


Fat v. Thin. 


Srr WitFrip Laurier, who has for twelve years been 
in continuous power in Canada, is the thinnest of Prime 
Ministers, 

And yet a big burly Conservative M.P. was once 
maladroit enough to charge him with “fattening at the 
expense of the poor eeceed ea 4 of this country.” 

Br Wilfrid genially reto : “I ask the House to look 
at the hon. gentleman opposite and then look at me, and 
say which of us is most exposed to the charge of getting 
fat.” 

The contrast between the aldermanic proportions of the 
assailant and the slim figure of the assailed was too much 
for the gravity of the House, and there was a general and 
genial roar. 


Cautious Mr. Edison. 


THE trustees of a certain American church had com- 
pleted ao beautiful church building with a high a 
projecting far above any other neighbouring building. 
When it was nearing completion the question arose, 
Should they put on a lightning rod ? 

The great building had strained their financial resources 
severely, and one party on the board was of the opinion 
that they should avoid this unnecessary expense, support- 
ing their economic attitude by the argument that to put 
on a lightning rod would argue a lack of trust in Providence. 

Finally, after much debate, it was decided, as Edison, 
the inventor, was readily accessible, tc submit the question 
to him. Mr. Edison listened gravely to the arguments 

resented pro and con. 

“What is the height of the building, gentlemen ?” 

The number of feet was given. 

“How much is that above that of any surrounding 
etructures ?” 

The data were supplied. 

“It is a church, you say ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” said Edison, “on the whole I should advise 

- you to put on a lightning rod. Providence is apt, at times, 
to be a little absent-minded.” 


Nothing Extraordinary. 


Lorp Rosset oF KI1LLOwEN (when Sir Charles Russell) 
‘was once examining a witness, The question was about 
the size of certain hoof-prints left by a horse in sandy soil. 

“How large were the prints?” asked the learned 
counsel. ‘‘ Were they as large as my hand ?” holding 
up his hand for the witness to see. 

“Oh, no!” said the witness honestly; ‘it was just 
an ordinary hoof.” 

Then Sir Charles had to suspend the examination while 
everybody laughed. 


If you really want to smile read thie week's footlinesa entitled. “The Wreck of the ‘Hesperus.’” 


Mr. Gilbert’s Brief. 

Mr. W. S. Grrpxrt, before he turned his attention to his 
successful réle as a dramatist, tried his luck at the Bar, 
but held, we believe, only one brief. This, according 
to Lady Bancroft, was a brief for the prosecution of an 
old Irishwoman, who was charged with stealing a coat. 

Mr. Gilbert’s friends, all like himself very junior members 
of the profession, assembled in great numbers in court 
to listen to his maiden effort. 


and grimaces, “ Hould yer. tongue, spalpeen |” 
“Hurroo for ould Oire !” and the like. 

The ultimate result was that the Judge had to order her 
to be removed, but not before she had succeeded in com- 
pletely destroying all opportunity for Mr. Gilbert’s 
eloquence. 

@ never made another essay. 


An Imitation Scotsman. 

At Eton Lord Dartmouth had the reputation of being 
an inveterate practical joker, and a story has been told 
of his later life. 

Once while he was staying at a Scottish house 
where all the male guests appeared in kilts, Lord 
Dartmouth was the only man who was dressed in the con- 
ventional English . 

In order not to outdone, his lordship turned up at 
breakfast one morning in a kilt made out of a bath-towel 
with @ sponge-bag for a sporran. It seems, however, 
that his Scottish friends failed to see the joke. 


Call that Business? - 


Sir Tuomas Dewar tells an amusing story of an 
incident that befell him during an election campaign in 
St. George’s-in-the-East. A t mecting had been 
organised in the town hall, at which Mr. C. T. Ritchie, then 
a Cabinet Minister, delivered an address ; but after it was 
oyets: it was found that Mr. Ritchie’s overcoat had been 
stolen. 

An urgency meeting of the committce was at once held, 
and, in order to save Mr. Ritchie any annoyance, the sum 
of ten shillings was sent round to a certain quarter of the 
constituency well known as a thievce’ haunt. 

Very shortly three overcoats were brought round to the 
town hall. Mr. Ritchie picked out his coat from amo 
them, the other two were honourably returned, 
everybody felt relieved that the incident had terminated 
80 satisfactorily. 

A few days afterwards, when Sir Thomas Dewar was 
on his rounds canvassing @ man tapped him on the 
shoals, and asked if he could have a word or two with 

im, 

“Certainly !”” answered the candidate. 

“How much did you send for the coat?” he was 
asked. 

“Ten shillings,” was the reply. 

“Well, guv’nor, do you call that business ?_ I only got 
a shilling out of it, I was the bloke who pinched it !”” 


A Good Reason. 


Mr. Cuartes Percy, a well-known North of 
England solicitor, by whose efforts two innocent men 
were released after undergoing ten years’ incarcera- 
tion, told a good story in a lecture at Berwick. It 
related to a case in which he prosecuted, for the 
county, a man ‘bn ae charge. of murder. 

The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, and 
later in the day Mr. Percy got into the same railway 
carriage as two of the jurymen. 

“However did you come to such a decision?” he 
asked of one, who replied: 

“Because I have an objection to capital punish- 
ment.” 

So far so good. 

“And what was your reason?” he asked the other 


juryman. 

“Well, Mr. Percy,’” remarked the juryman, who 
was a jolly, bluff Northumbrian farmer, “had a 
verdict o’ murder been returned, why, a’ would not 
hiv had a wink o’ slecp aal night.” 


Mrs. Langtry and the Yarmouth Giant. 


At Yarmouth once when Mrs. Langtry was playing, a 
local giant, boasting a height of some seven feet, tpotied 
to her manager for a berth. 

He suggested that his unusual proportions would 
attract much attention if used in an advertising way ; 
but he attached such a high monetary value to his services 
that he was told they would not be required. 

He was not to be denied, however, and climbed down 
and down in price until he reached 30s., which he told the 
manager was the absolute limit. 

“ Surely,” said he, “if I went round the streets with 
Mrs. Langtry on my back, it would be worth thirty 
bob!” 

The manager was horrified, and asked the man if he 
was really scrious. It transpired that what he really 
meant was & apislag wade gsr & portrait of 
Mrs. Langtry—a very different thing from promenading 
the streets with the original in the undignified position 
suggested. Mrs. Langtry naturally had a hearty laugh 
when the story was related to her. 


ENGLAND’S LATEST HERO. 


A Character Sketch of Lieutenant £.-H. Shackleton, 
By the Editor of the ‘‘ Royal Magazine,” 


Maxkcu the 23rd was a great day for England. Shor 
after mid-day the news arrived that te had Pe 
bloodless visey, pence conquered new territory, and 
what was better than all else, added another name to that 
long list of heroic names which glorify “ our Island story.” 

Lieutenant Shackleton is the man of the hour sinco 

land learned that he had planted the Union Jack 
little over 100 miles away from the South Pole. 

I do not propose to go into his public life and great 
achievements. Since the 23rd the world has been ringing 
with them. But very little has been said about the man 
himself, his character and personality, and as what a man 
does is generally—and in Shackleton’s case most certainly 
—the result of what a man is, any side-light on our new 
hero’s character cannot fail to be of deep interest. 

It was shortly after his return from Captain Sevtt's 
Antarctic Expedition that I first met Shackleton. Ho 
had, as everyone remembers, been invalided home. He 

on me to pro; some journalistic scheme, and a 
series of articles on Antarctic Exploration—there was 
never a man 80 full of schemes, ideas, and various projects 
as he—and I took him on as an Assistant Editor «f the 
Royal Magazine. He stayed with me for several months, 
writing an occasional article on his special subject, 
Antarctic Exploration, and filling up the remainder of his 
time with the usual routine work of an Assistant Editi — 
correcting proofs, interviewing contributors, considering 
manuscripts, and doing a hundred and one odd jobs 

You may wonder 7 exactly I gave him this appoint. 
ment on the Royal. e had had no practical experience 
of journalism—I remember his coming to me and asking 
how to correct a proof !—and he was the first to admit. 
with that big laugh of his which one never forgets, that 
office work was out of his line altogether. 

But I am convinced that if he had gone to a stuk- 
broker, a butcher, a carpenter, or a theatrical manager and 
asked for a job, he would have got it. There was sime- 
thing about him that compelled confidence. And none of 
these folk would have repented taking him on. 
Though stock-broking and acting may have been as little 
in his line as journalism, he would have made his mark in 
them somehow or other. 

Speaking for myself, and apart from any personal fevling 
for the man, I was very sorry when he ett us. He was 
brimming over with orginal, unconventional, racy ideas. 
which, whether practical or not, were always stimulating 
and tive. 

He worked well. Though sitting at a desk the best part 
of the day must have gone sorely against the grain, lin 
sat at the desk—sat tight—and tackled manuscripts. 
proofs; and callers with the same ardour that he brougit 
to the exploration of the Antarctic wilderness. 

Though a natural leader, and, I should imagine, 2 man 
who would exact implicit obedience and every ounce «f 
work from his subordinates, he knew how to obey. The: 
tasks I set him to do—not over-congenial tasks, remem) er 
—he did promptly and without a murmur. I never hada 
more willing lieutenant, nor one who showed more int::+! 
and enthusiasm in his work. 

Of Shackleton personally it is difficult to speak without 
using superlatives. I have met many distinguished men 
in my time, but never one with quite his peculiar faseina- 
tion and magnetism: 

His appearance, to begin with, was attractive. (Of 
medium height, thick set, and extraordinarily powerlu! 
he moved with the rolling sailor’s gait and looked at you 
with his great, humorous, dark-blue eyes, which, like the 
eyes of so many men of action, had often in them the 
brooding look of the dreamer. In re his face wis 
somewhat heavy and stern, but when he talked with 
animation or smiled it was marvellously alive, and when 
he laughed—the rafters shook ! 

He was the most friendly “ hail-fellow-well-met ’ nian 
I have ever come across. His “Hullo! Hullo! 
Hullo!” and mighty grip when he came across you ir 
things not lightly forgetten. There was not an ounce of 
“side” in him. He loved telling of his adventures in all 
parts of the world, but never for the purpose of +l!- 
glorification ; he talked from the sailor's zest for spinning 


@ yarn. 

T remenilee well neglecting my work for the best ptt 
of aday, in company with two other Editors and several 
juniors, to sit in a circle round Shackleton while he 
related some particularly dangerous exploit. And no min 
told a story better. ether it was the rich, husky vi" 
and compelling gesture or the Irishman’s natural gift tor 
expression, he made us see the things he spoke of. ard 
held us all spell-bound. ; 

Though he is in the best meaning of the word an egui! ~ 
a man who is furiously keen in his own concerns and thy 
furthering of his career—he never forgets a favour or ‘| 
friend, and is always willing and eager to lend a helping 
hand to others. 

The number of young authors and artists whose work 
he used to lay before me, with enthusiastic comments on !t8 
very doubtful merits, is past reckoning. One at least of 
his ¢ has come to no little eminence since Shackleton 
gave him his first “ leg up,” and the others, if they havent 
succeeded yet, are certainly the better for having come '9 
contact with his big, breezy, generous personality. 

cd 


They will do the trick. 
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remarkable story 
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Lerd Crichton, 


Lord Esher, 
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Sir Evesya Wood, General Sir Charles Warren, and Colonel Lockwoed, M..P. 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 

Tuere is a light tap at the study door ; a maid enters. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she says, “ Phillips ‘as been to the 
post orfive, but they ses ’as ’ow they can’t send that 
telegratt.” 

Mrs, Shaldon, the wife of the Vicar of Tetterdon, a 
little Essex village, lies dangerously ill, and it is necessary 
that her son Fred shall bring her up some medicine from 
London, 

An expression of annoyance crosses over the face of the 
vicar, 

He sends Phillips, his gardener, to Dr. Bryant's to see 
if he can give him anything temporarily. ae 

Hardly hag the gardener disappeared than Nellie, the 
vicar’s bonny daughter, accompanied by her lover, Jack 
Bryant, the doctor's son, come in from a walk. 

The vicar explains things, and Jack suggests that thé 
lines cannot be down both ways. He offers to go to the 
village post-office and see if he can get a message through. 

He is-unsuccessful, and as he returns he perceives three 
figures ahead of him; one looks to be a policeman. He 
is about to hurry on when something occurs which causes 
him to stagger back into the shadow of the hedge, his 
eyes glued upon the strange sights that are taking place 
before him, 

a * * * * 


Meanwhile Phillips, yielding to temptation, turns into 
the “ Dun Cow,” the village hostelry, As he sits chatting, 
Popham, the general factotum at the squire’s, rides up on 
h's bicycle. : 

‘“‘1'¥e been shot at,” he announces. ‘Shot at twice by 
fellers what ought to know better!” . 

The landlord denounces the outrage and advises Popham 
to see the village policeman, and mentions something about 
compensation, ' 

Together with Popham he makes his way to Constable 
Springer’s. The constable hears Popham's tale, arrays him- 
self with unusual care, and goes with them to the scene 
of the outrage. 

Suddenly Popham grips the constable’s arm. ; 

“There they are!’ he cries. “See, across that field.”” 

Constable Springer steps to a gap in the hedge and 
callg out to one of the nearest soldiers. 

A sergeant steps out. " 

“Put your hands above your head,” he snaps. Two 
men advance and seize Springer by the arms. 

The landlord cries out: ‘Bunk for yer life, Popham; 
it's a bloomin’ invasion.” ; 

He turns and leaps away, the startled lad at his heels. 

A rifle cracks out, and Popham, clutching wildly at the 
air, pitches head first on the road. and lies still. : 

Crouching in the hedge, Jack Bryant sees this amazing 
episode. He slips into a drain and flees towards the village, 
his bra‘n in a whirl. 


* * * * * 
Ann Eliza answers the bell at Jack's ring. . : 
“What an age’you've been!"’ says Nellie. “You won't 


bo fended that we've begun tea, will you?” 

Jack mumbles something, turns to the vicar, and tells 
him what he has seen in the lane. : ; 

The vicar will not believe it, but inwardly he is per- 
turbed, wondering what will become of his son, and he 
tells his daughter to keep the news from her mother. 

The door bell rings again, and Nellie hurries away, 
expecting to greet Fred. . 

But ae starts back in alarm as her eyes alight on a 
¢roup of figures clad in strange uniforms. 

They are the invaders. 

One of them puts his foot inside the door and asks for 
the occupant of the house. 

He informs the vicar that six men, including a sergeant, 
are billeted upon him, and so long as he abstains from 
taking up arms he is safe. 

The vicar pleads the illness of his wife, but the com- 
Mmandant is firm. 

The sergeant asks to see the food stores, as he is to make 
a list of them and serve them out in daily rations. 

While he is doing this the fivo privates enter the | 


It was the 
And the ob 


drawing-room and throw off their equipment, 
while the people in the hall watch them spell- 
bound. 

Nellie disappears upstairs to answer her 
mother’s bell, only to reappear a minute later. 

“Mother is asking why Fred hasn’t come 
home,” she says, ‘‘and she’s worried about the 
noises round the house. She thinks Fred has 
been brought home injured. What am I to 
tell her, father; what am [ to tell her?” 

Tho vicar again advises her to keep the news 
from Mrs. Shaldon, and tells her to hint that 
Fred is staying in town. 

Jack Bryant decides to run over to his home 
for afew minutes to see how they are getting on. 

The village, contrary to its usual custom, is 
alive with people, lights gleaming in every house. 

Here and there Jack sees little groups of the 
invaders—some standing abcut chatting, others, 
apparently pickets, cooking food over tiny fires. 

Arriving outside his home, he is stopped by 
plexes: who warn him not to pass a certain 

oundary. 

Inside the house the scenes are the same as at 
the vicarage. Popham is there, dead, shot 
through the lungs, the soldiers having carried 
him in. 

Seeing that they are gotting on fairly comfortably, 
Jack suggests that his place is by Nellie and the 
aged vicar. 

On his return journey he sees a burly figure in laughing 
conversation with a foreign .officer. He recognises the 
civilian as a man named Rassitten, who resides in a small 
villa at one end of the village. 

Jack hates him, as he knows he is smitten with his 
Nellie’s charms. 

Rassitten stops him, asking where he is going, and on 
Jack telling him to the vicarage, he asks how Miss 
Shaldon is, and signifies his intention of calling on her 
to see how she is getting on. 

Nellie admits Fock on his return to the vicarage, and 
flushes angrily on hearing Rassitten’s message. 

As they are seated at supper a shot rings out, 

‘Heavens! it’s Fred,’ cries the vicar. 

‘* Nonsense! ’’ says Jack. Hastening away, he meets the 
sergeant and two of his men also hurrying outside. 
Beside the gate they perceive two figures, one carrying a 
lantern, bending over a huddled-up form. 

Recognising the body as that of a veteran road-mender, 
Jack expostulates. 

“The foolish fellow tried to pass the picket,’’ explajns 
the officer. ‘‘ He paid no attention to the challenge.” 

“He was as deaf as a post,” cries Jack. “He must 
have been going to his cottage; he lives out that way.” 

“T am sorry.” returns the officer* “but it is the 
fortune of war.” 7 

e ° e * * 


As Bryant is explaining to the vicar and Nellie the 
happenings in the road tho officer comes in for his supper. 
Mr. Shaldon asks him if there is any possibility of Fred 
getting through. The officer tells him no, but will not 
converse; he inspects the men’s quarters, passes them as 
satisfactory, and sces the men off the premises, 

Going downstairs the following morning, Jack finds 
Phillips in despair, hie garden and flowers trampled to 
nothing, and Nellie in the kitchen with her troubles—no 
miikman having arrived. The sergeant is in the pantry 
looking for more food. e 

Phillips comes in and asks for the fowls’ food. 

Hearing the mention of fowls, the sergeant inquires 
about them. Nellie tells him he cannot have them—they 
are prize birds. . 

“T will ask my officer,” says the man; ‘‘ we must have 
food.’ 

Nellie hasLens away to tell her father, as the birds are 
the apple of his eye. He meets the officer in the kitchen, 
but though he offers to pay any price for them, it is no 
good. the officer giving the sergeant instructions to kill 
them. 

Following this, Nellie goes out to the outhouse to let out 
her dog, Gip, only to find the poor little animal weltering 
in its blood. 

Horrified, she flees back to the house and demands 
satisfaction from the officer. 

The officer finds out the culprit, inflicts several severe 
penalties on him, and banishes him from the house. 

The morning drags on uneventfully till Jack, looking 
from the window, observes a sturdy, red-faced farmer 
astride a good-looking horse coming up the drive. 

“It’s Farmer ‘lombs,” he says. “I wonder what he 
wants.” 

Tho farmer, finding no soldiers are about, declares his 
intention of banding together a few volunteers and harass- 
ing the foreigners. 

he vicar points out the frightful risks, but Farmer 
Tombs is not to be denied. He makes to leave the house, 
only to meet the officer with two men at his heels. 

Tho officer asks by what right he rides a horse, offers 
him a receipt for its value, and tells his men to take it 
down to headquarters. 

Farmer Tombs is furious; refuses the receipt, but 
decides that they will pay a heavy price for the animal. 

* * e * e 


Nellis sits up in her mother's room trying hard to be 
cheerful, while Mrs. Shaldon keeps asking why Fred 
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doesn't come home, why he doesn't write, who are the 


soldiers in the town, where is Gip? 

To all these questions Nellie gives evasive answers. 

The front-door bell ringing, xhe answers it, hoping 
against hope that it may be Fred, but she beholds the 
amazing figure of Mr. Rassitten dressed in a similar 
uniform to that of the officer quartered upon them. 

He has evidently been drinking, and after thanking him 
for calling, Nellie asks why he is dressed in the invaders’ 
uniform, 

Rassitten smiles rather sheepishly. “Oh,” he says 
laughingly, “necessity causes one to adopt strange shifts 
sometimes. I can hardly wear my uniform in England 
in peace time, can 1? Now you see me in my rightful 
guise."’ He edges closer, and his voice grows confidential. 

‘‘Come now, Miss Shaldon, can I really do nothing 
for you? I need hardly say what pleasure it will give me 
to serve you.” Nellie’s face crimeons. 

He comes nearer to her, with a look on his face that 
makes the girl tremble. He flings his armg around her 
and strives to lift her faco towards his own. 

“Jack! Help! Help!” 

Wildly the cry rings through the hall. 

Jack reaches the hall just in time to see Nellie tear 
herself free from Rassitten’s incircling arms. One bound, 
the young man’s fist shoots out, and the foreigner staggers 
against the wall. 

Rassitten gets to his feet and tmakes to draw his 
sword, but before he can extract it Jack pins him by 
the throat to the wall. 

Then of a sudden the two soldiers who have appeared 
tomember their duty and draw him off. 

At that moment a bugle rings out. Rassitten, vowing 
to be revenged on Bryant at a later period, snatches up his 
cap and rushes out of the house, doubling towards the 
point where the bugles are still blaring forth their call 
to arms. 

Jack borrows Mr. Shaldon’s glasses, hurries to the attio 
trap-door. Three minutes later he is back again. 

‘*Thank God, sir!” he cries. “Our coldiers are coming.” 

. 2 * 


Sitting at his breakfast table in the village of Hordon, 
some fiteen miles to the north of Tetterdon, Major 
Warrington Jones, commanding the 97th (Territorial) 
Battalion of the Essex Regiment is horrified to see a 
young countryman, Higgins, rushing over his lawn instead 
of taking the garden-path. 

Higgins tells h'm a story of seeing the invaders. 

“Are you sure, Higgins! " the major asks. As he 
speaks the garden-gate slams, and. he perceives the figure 
of his new adjutant, Captain Hatchard, who confirms 
Higgins’ newa, and tells the major that the only thing for 
them to do is to tackle the foreigners with A. and B. 
companies at their disposal. 

Major Jones hurries into his kit and makes his way to 
the Drill Hall. 

The place is a pandemonium, men hurrying in from all 
quarters, but within a short space of time the two 
companies are on parade. 

The journey southwards, made in chartered motor. 
omnibuses, is uneventful. At every village they pass, 
further information is gleaned as to the position of the 
invaders, until at last they discover that Tetterdon forma 
their most northerly outpost on the Hordon Road. 

ome distance away from this place they halt, and 
Major Jones holds a consultation with his officers. Scouts 
are sent forward, and at Captain Hatchard’s suggestion 
the men are extended so as to conceal their strength. 

The enemy eventually retreat, and Major Jones calls 
hig officers for a second consultation. The adjutant advises 
caution, but the major, flushed with success, gives the 
order to advance. 

Hardly has he done so than a message comes in that 
the encmy are pressing heavily on the left flank, and 
Captain Hatchard comes doubling down the line. 

“We're enfiladed. sir,’’ he growls, and from the woods 
behind them, shots begin to throw up the dust around the 
Essex men’s heels. 

The major grows white to his lips. 

‘“Heavens!" he cries. “ We're trapped! What had we 
better do?”’ 

Captain Hatchard glances hurriedly about him, 

‘“Nothing to be done, sir, but to rush that house in 
sections,” he says, pointing to Dr. Bryant's house, “and 
hang on until our ammunition gives out.”’ 

He goes, leaving the major with his bitter thoughts. 

* * * * e 


Jack and Nellie from the attic window, watch the 


fight. 

SSnddent Nellie feels Jack's figure stiffen. 

“Good Heavens!" he cries. ‘‘ They seem to have got 
our fellows in a hole. I—I don’t understand. Jupiter! 
they’re rushing my home.” 

‘Who, dear? ” asks Nellie, startled at his tone. 

“The Territorials,"” he breathes hoarsely. There ig 
silence between them; both seem to be stricken dumb with 
this new catastrophe. 

Then Nellie, looking down, points to a man in khaki. 
He lurches against the gate, stumbles, and falls. The man 
is a wounded Territorial. 

Jack goes down and carries him in, despite the warnings 
of a foreign officer that to do so is forbidden. 

The es ere hilleted upon them enters at this moment, 
grimy with powder. | . ; 

Seeing Jack, he advises him to disappear, ag his having 
struck Captain Rassitten can only lead to kim being shot. 


That sailed the wintry sea; 
a: \% MAG., To bear him company. 
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CHAPTER TEN (continued). 
Jack Leaves the Vicarage. 


Nettie SHaLpon turned to her lover in a sudden access 
alarm 


“Oh, Jack,” she cried, ‘‘ you must go at once; if he 
comes back and finds you here he may have you arrested, 
and then a 

“But where on earth am I to go to?” interrupted 
Bryant. ‘‘ I don’t half relish the idea of running away 
from the cowardly brute ; and if he really wants to find me 
and have me shot it ought to be pretty easy, seeing that I 
can’t go outside the picket line. War or no war, the cad 
ean’t possibly justify his conduct. And if he cdmes back, 
and I’m not here, who’s going to protect you, Nellie?” 

The girl's eyes flashed. 

“I'll find a way to protect myself, Jack,” she answered. 
“ He—he took me by surprise before.” 

“And I will also keep an eye upon him,” put in the 
vicar, drawing himself up. “T way be an old man, bat I 
think I can still do a little to safeguard my daughter from 
insult. Where do you suggest Mr. Bryant should conceal 
himself, sergeant ?” 

The soldier shrugged his shoulder. 

“That is hig affair,” he replied carelessly. “Have you 
not a saying. ‘ Out of sight, out of brain’?” 

“Dear, dear; a curious error!” murmured Mr. Shaldon. 
“ You mean ‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ sergeant.” 

“Well, then,” continued the soldier, “if the Captain 
Rassitten this man does not see; he will forget him ; or, at 
any rate, he will not care to make fuss over the affair. Let 
him go back to his own house when the enemy have left 


“But how do yeu know they are going to leave it?” 
flashed Jack. They may beat 
your men and hold on, for all 


you know.” 
ible,” replied 


% 


“That is im 
the other, with a slow smile. 
“But you will see. Get you 
gone before the action is over.” 

Turning to Nellie, he continued 
more briskly: “I have been 
wasting time. I want fine 
sheets for tearing up to make 
bandages; there are mary 
wounded.” 

“But I have no sheets left,” 
cried the girl protestingly. 
“ With all the beds——” : 

“No matter,” replied the 
soldier. He stepped across to 
the dainty casement curtain, rubbed the delicate material 
eritically through his horny fingers, and then nodded. 

“These will do,” he announced calmly. “ Anything of 
this kind our purpose will answer.” 

So saying, he gave a jerk and brought the blind and its 
rod clattering down. 

“ What are you doing ?” demanded Nellie, aghast at this 
act of vandalism. ‘Oh, you can’t have that stuff; I got 
it specially from Liberty's, and the matching——” 

“Leave him alone, dear, leave him alone,” broke in 
the vicar wearily. “What does it matter? A little more 
of this, and we shall be beyond caring about curtains 
or anything else.” 

Seeing that the poor girl was perilously near breaking 
down, Jack took her arm and led her «ut into the hall. 
Faintly totheir ears, as they stood thore looking question- 
ingly into one another’s troubled eyes, came the tap-tapping 
of the distant firing. 

“I’ve got to go, I suppose,” said Jack, reluctantly. 
“I can certainly be of more use to you alive than dead. 
But I'll be back before long, dear. I’m going to try to get 
hold of the commandant—he seemed a fairly decent sort— 
and explain the caso before that beast Rassitten has a 
chance to poison his mind against me. Good-bye, darling !”"— 
he caught her passionately in his arms - “and if the brute 
annoys you any more I’ll come back and wring his neck 
risk or no risk.” , 
‘ Nellie looked up at him, her eyes bright with unshed 

ears. 

“Take care of yourself, whatever you do, Jack; 
be thinking of you all the time,” dhe whicosesd, pee 

Three minutes later Bryant was striding down the path 
listening to the firing away to the right, while behind him 
in the house, having commandcered the rebellious Ann 
Eliza to carry the spoils, the sergeant was ruthlessly 
garnering a harvest of curtains and odds and ends of linen. 

Ton yards from the house Jack saw a slight figure dart 
behind a bush, and instinctively halted. A moment more. 
and a lad emerged, dressed in a khaki shirt and a broad. 
brimmed hat whereon glistened a fleur-de-lys badge. Spito 
of his anxieties, Bryant smiled, for he recognised in this 
strapping youngster Tony Dexter, 

trol leader of the Ravens 

trol, the representatives of 
General Baden - Powell’s Boy 
Scouts in Tetterdon. 

“Hullo, Tony!” he — said. 
“What are you doing here—and 
in your uniform, too? Nut quite 
the time for scouting, is it?” 

Tony’s face clouded. 

“No, sir,” he said. .“ But we're 
supposed to do good turns to 

ple, and now, seeing there’s no 
school, I’ve got plenty of time; 
there’s heaps of folk in the village 
want things done. And 1’ve heard that if you're not in 
uniform you're likely to be shot. so I stuck mine on.” 

“I see,” returned Jack. “ But what good turns are you 
doing up this way °” 

The boy flushed and locked round him furtively. 

“ Well, tir,” he said, “ Phillips, the gardener, told me the 
invaders meant to eat up all the vicar’s prize fowls. He was 


“ Good fcr you, Tony !” said Jack. “The vicar will never 
be able to i i 


“Two of them are down in the quarry pit, trying to 
spare some rabbits,” answered the Soy, - Foca’e getting 
scarce, you know, sir, and we thought we might smuggle a 
rabbit or two in to some of the old folk. Ted Millar’ 8 
chopping a tree-stump up for firewood for his mother, and 
anal brother—well, he’s shut up in the house, with the 

erritorials ; I daresay he’ll come to the meeting-place as 
soon as he can. But I musn’t stop hanging about here, 
sir; I’ve got lots to do.” 

“So it seems, Tony,” obeerved Bryant. “You're a lot of 
little bricks. But mind you don’t get yourselves shot, you 
know.” He was about to move on, when, struck by a sudden 
thought, he turned upon his heel, and laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, his eyes resting upon the motto blazoned 
upon his e— Be Prepared.” It seemed doubly 
significant now; if only Britain had been — this 
terrible catastrophe of the invasion would never have 
befallen her. 

“Tony,” he said earnestly, “I want you to do me a 
service, if you will. I’m—I’m rather in trouble with these 
foreigners ; one of them insulted Miss Shaldon, and I went 
for him—for which, I’m told, he can, if he likes, have me 
shot. 80 I’m going to lie low till things have cooled down 


a bit. I think I shall go and quarter myself upon Mr.. 


Darrow. You know his place? Good! Well, I want you to 


pop in and out of the vicarage whenever you've got the, 


chance, and if Miss Shaldon should be in any trouble, or in 
danger, you must let me know at once. Will you?” 

‘Lhe patrol Jeader’s eyes glistened. 

“ Rather, sir; like a shot!” hesaid. ‘‘ We'll look after 
her; she’s a clinker, sir!” Then he added, more hesi- 
tatingly : ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but was the chap you had the 
tow with that Mr. Rassitten?” — 

Bryant's face darkened. 

“Yes, port it was,” he admitted. 

“He’s nothing but a miserable spy,” cried Tony indig- 
nantly. ‘Often and often we fellows have come across 
him making maps of roads and measuring distances, and 
we always bad our suspicions of him. Now, directly these 
foreigners appear he blossoms out in their uniform as one 
of them. VWe'll keep an eye on him, sir; don’t you worry 
about him. We owe him one or two grudges on our own 
account.” 

Jack smilingly murmured his thanks; then the lad, 
with a smart ealute, dived into the hedge and disappeared 
across the field to join his fellow-Ravens in their rabbit- 


snaring. 

“Yes, Darrow’s is the best place,” Jack reflected, as he 
walked along. “The old gentleman’s very lonely, all by 
himself, and it’s ten to one he’s got no one hilleted upon 
him. As soon as it’s possible, however, I must get home 
and see how my people are; they must be having a terrible 
time of it.” 

Turning up a secluded field-path, he made his way to a 
tiny cottage almcst hidden in a hollow. Here, in solitary 
state, lived an amiable, but eccentric, old gentleman named 
Darrow, whose whole life was devoted to his garden. He 
was fond of Bryant, and, the situation having been 
explained to him, readily gave the young man pérmission 
to remain with him as long as he chose. 

“They don’t seem to have discovered the existence of 
my little place,” he said gleefully, “and I’ve quite a lot of 
food—and—and honey, and beetroots, and things; we 
shan’t starve, Onfortunately, however, I can’t get any oil 
for my greenhouse stove; I’m afraid 1 shall lose my 
geranium cuttings. Come down the garden; we may be 
able to see something of the fight.” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
The’ Defence of Dr. Bryant’s House. 


Tux retirement by sections of the entrapped Territorials 
into Dr. Bryant’s house was a trying business, though the 
men bore the terrific cross-fire nobly. When it was over, 
and all hands were behind the stout garden wall of the 
mansion, there were many missing faces. And now came the 
problem of the defence of the house. 

Politely but curtly the adjutant informed the doctor and 
Mrs. Bryant of the position of affairs; then he sent all the 
members of the household down into the cellars, where the 
doctor laid out his instruments and prepared to attend tothe 
wounded. Meanwhile the men piled articles of furniture 
against the doors and windows, tore up carpets and dragged 
forth mattresses to act as bullet-screens, and disposed them- 
selves to the best advantage about the rooms. One section 
had held on to the garden as long as possible, but had been 
finally driven in. Then ensued a lull in the fighting, which 
the major took advantage of to confer with Captain 
Hatchard. 2 

“What did Ido wrong?” he asked, ina whisper. “I 
wasn’t supposed to guess the existence of the trap, was 1?” 

The adjutant shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It’s hardly the time for criticisms now, sir,” he replied. 
“ Hadn’t we better find out how much ammunition we’ve 
got? If we can keep’em off till nightfall we might stand 
a chance to get out.” 

Frém room to room he passed, making each man 
reckon up his total of cartridges, and, as far as possible, 
sharing them out equally, When he came back he looked 
rather thoughtful. 

“ About seven rounds each, sir,” he reported. “ Better 
than I thought, but not nearly enough. Let’s hope they’ve 
no artillery here. Hullo, here they come!” 

Sure enough, men in that now all-too-familiar blue and 
grey were visible here and there among the shrubs, and for 


life Major Jones found himself , 
a nuisance; they afforded oon 


! Bang! Once more the rifles were crackling, 
to thud 
crash 


havoc among the 
pictures behind the crouch- | 
ing men. The adjutant, ' 
revolver in hand, knelt in 
rear of a mattress, taking 
deliberate aim at man after 
man of the enemy’s skir- 
mishers ; he seldom wasted a 
shot. Inacornera tripling 

over an inl 

is face flushed, 
Crash! The panels ripped 
inwards, and without a groan 
ora ny he pitched backwards 
—dead. 


Withaninwardtremorthe “4 [- 
major dragged him to the 
back of the room and. another man moved acroes to take his 
place, but Captain Hatchard waved him away. 

“That thing’s no good,” he growled. “No more use for 
Rolie topping than brown paper. Get behind thore mts 
there.” 


And now, all round the house the battle was ragine 
fiercely. The air in the rooms grew hot and smoke-laden ; 
the acrid fumes of the chemicals in the powder got acro-s 
the men’s throats and made them cough huskily. Bull:ts 
whistled around them incessantly, piercing party walls, 
hurling the picture-glass in showers to the floor, and 
chipping the plaster-work. Yet still the Territorials hun, 
on grimly, striving to make every shot tell, and profiting 
greatly from the fact that, close up to the house, there was 
no cover available for the besiegers. 

Presently a bullet flicked through the top of the a/ju- 
tant’s cap. He took it off and stared at the hole reflectively. 

“Hot work,” he muttered. ‘“ But they're in no great 
force, or they’d be pressing harder.” 

Meanwhile, down in the cellars, ashi by candle-light, 
Dr. Bryant was attending to the stream of wounded, which, 
alas! was constantly being augmented. Mrs. Bryant 
helped him heroically, while Master Ned, the scout, 
remembering his “first-aid,” tore up strips of linen for 
bandages, applied temporary tourniquets to badly-blecding 
injuries, and made himself generally useful. ‘lhe two maids 
crouched among the lumber in a corner, their aprons over 
- heads, too terrified to do anything but moan hysteri- 

ly. 

Casa and once only, the enemy tried a charge, but it cost 
them dearly. Ha :d divined what was afoot and, 
leaping to his feet, darted from room to room, with a curt 
order to reservo the fire. On came the invaders, flitting 
from bush to bush, and finally rushing the intervening 
space. Then, in a ragged volley, the defenders’ rifles spoke, 
and when the smoke cleared away the shattered remains of 
the attacking section were seen bolting for cover again. A 
grim emile flickered over the adjutant’s face. 

After that taste of the Britishers’ quality the enemy’s fire 
slackened noticeably. Hatchard had long ago made up his 
mind to certain conclusions, and now, crawling over to the 
major, who was carefully loading his last remaining 
cartridges into his smoking revolver, he offered a sugyes- 
tion. 

“I fhink it’s now or never,” he said. ‘“They’re in no 
force at present, but at any moment reinforcements may 
arrive for them. We can’t hang on, that’s ce: tain.” 

“And do you advice a dash for escape?” asked tho 
major eagerly. 

“I do,” replied Captain Hatchard. ‘ You'll lose a lot of 
men, mind you, but it’s either that or surrender. You must 
take your choice, sir.” 

“It shall be that, then,” decided the major grimly. 
“We must never surrender. The—er—the credit of the 
battalion is at stake.” 

He called his section commanders, explained the position 
of affairs calmly and concisely, and bade them inform their 
men. Next volunteers were called for for the dangerous 
work of reconnoitring. Everytody was eager to go, but four 
men were finally celected and sent out. All returned 
specdily, to report that not more than one to two hundred 
men were in the neighbourhood, and that northward-—-tlie 
oe line of retreat—the way seemed practically 
clear. 

“Then we'll try it,” ea'd the major, with a sigh. 

Forth they crept, nervous as schoolboys on anapple foray, 

ing almost guiltily to right and left. Not till they had 
eft the garden behind them did the invaders’ fire break out 
again, but when it came it was hot and heavy. Even so, 
the Territorials did not falter; they gave as good as they 
received, though the men were dropping fast. As speedily 
as possible they were extended at the double, and so gaint 
the shelter of the wood, where two sections turned at hay 
while the others hurried on. Poor Lawrence went down, 
shot through the legs; his father’s head clerk, who wa: 2 
sergeant in his company, slung his rifle, dragged the boy 
over his shoulder, and staggered away with him, only to fal! 
himself a moment later. 

Thus the running fight went on. Discipline was never 
entirely lost, though isolated men temporarily forgot them- 
selves and rushed madly away till a comrade’s jeer ori 
sergeant’s hearty curse brought them back to their places. 
Half a mile on the homeward road—a mile—and still th» 
pursuit continued. The major caught himself wonderin: 
whether the invaders had cut off histransport. If so—well, 
he was prepared for almost anything now. 

Just beside him tke captain of A Company gave i! 
sudden gasp and dropped in his tracks. Anxiously tlc 
major bent over him, noting the strained look upon hi: 
face, the tell-tale stain upon the drab cloth. . 

“I’m done, major,” he gasped. ‘‘ I’ve—got my promotion. 
Will you see—to things at the office? I——” . 


Blue was the sky as the fairy-flax And gold was the gleaming eun ; 
And the passenger sat in an old deck chair And started on story one, 
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«3 eyes grew filmy, his jaw drop) and he was gone. 

a fy thudding feet rang.in the major’s ears, and 
he looked up to see the invaders breaking through the 

hedge behind, the captain’s section 
in disorderly retreat, the lieu- 
tenant, wildly shouting, about to 
follow them. - 

He sprang to his feet, his thin 
face flushing angrily, and snatched 
out his sword, 

“Halt!” he shouted, beside 
himself with rage. “ About turn! 
Fix bayonets! ‘ Charge!” 

And, marvellous to relate, they 
obeyed him—even forced a cheer 
as they followed at his heels. 
There were not twenty of them all 
told now, but the sight of them 
stayed the advance; the invaders 
stopped to punish them as they 
crossed the open, and then, in obedience to a bugle-call in the 
rear, drew off. The pursuit was at an end! But in mid- 
fold, with hia sword in his hand and his face towards the 
enemy, lay Major Jones, shot through the heart. 

‘At the last he had forgotten the drill-book, forgotten 
everything save that his men were on the point of bolting. 
He had prevented that; he had saved them from disgrace, 
put in so doing he had met his end. Yet—who knows ?— 
perhaps it was the death he would have chosen for himself. 

The adjutant, aghast at the folly of that last charge, had 
rallied the next 
section to minimise 
the rout which he felt 
was inevitable when 


ment. Now, when 
they _ held their 
ground, at a loss what 
to do, he hurried out 
and bent over the 
major tenderly. 

“Pick him up, 
men,” he said curtly 
to the panting 
privates around. 
“The major saved 
you from forgetting 
yourselves, otherwise 
he would be alive 
now,” 

It was w weary and 
dispirited band which 
finally debouched 
upon the main road 
hard by the place 
where the omnibuses 
and cars were stabled. 
Forty-five men had 
been killed or 
wounded _ severely, 
among them _ three 
officers. Th adjutant 
bad a handkerchicf 
tied round his arm 
where a bullet had 
soared the flesh in 
passing through his 
sleeve. 

Grimly be saw the 
men into their | 
vehicles, putting the 
major’s body into his 
own car, and leaving 
such of the wounded 
as could not bear 
transport at a farm- 
house. Then he gave 
the order to proceed. 

The ycung lieu- 
tenant who was with 
him, pale-faced and " 
mud-stainod, 
proffered a cigarette 
with a shaking hand. 
The adjutant refused 
*t 


“ T never thought we were going to get out of that,” said 
the hoy, with ashudder. “The poor major was hopelessly 
outgeneralled, wasn’t he? What an awful——”’ 

Hatchard looked him straight in the eyes. 

“Major Jones is dead,” he replied steadily. “He died 
most bravely, trying to rally the section which was about 
to belt, owing to your inability to step into the breach and 


buck it up. Thank God you're alive to learn wisdom from | 


the experi-nce, Lister!” 


‘The licutenant, abashed, said not another word through- | 


out that never-ending journey. 

As for the adjutant, he chewed his moustache in secret 
bitterness of heart. 

“T seo itall,” hetold himself. “ We've been played with— 
played with. They could have taken the house if they 
wanted.to, but they didn’t ; weren't keen on being lumbered 
up with prisoners at this stage of the operations, when 
grub’s scarce. So they preferred to punish us and let us 
slink back like whipped curs to Hordon, to show the people 
there what happens to fellows who try to resist them. 

“ Heavens! it’s enough to make a man mad, It’s all 
through the infernal systom. Men were splendid; always 
said the material was excelent. But what’s to be done 
with a system that enabled the-o invaders to come creeping 
in like thieves and maroon us with two half-baked 
companies and fifteen rounds of ball a man ? Bah! What, 
in Heaven’s name, can anyone d» with fifteen rounds? I 
hope to goodness they’re in better shape at Colchester, 
that’s all!” 


The skipper he stoo 
That fellow’s enfoyir. —I 


JOR JONES SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. 


“ Dear, what a pity!” exclaimed Mrs. Shaldon. “ Eve 
thing seems to have = wrong the last day ortwo. We 


suppose. Give me 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
Questions and Answers. it can’t be helped, 
dearie ; I’ll have a read.” 

Nellie 
opportunity, escaped from the room, 


From an upstairs window Nellie Shaldon watched Jack’s 
or 


retreas figure as long as he remained in sight ; her heart 
sank sites thought of the peril her lover was in should the 
odious Captain itten determined upon vengeance. 
Then, bethinking herself of the wounded man, she peeped 
into his room, noting that the poor lad was sleeping peace- 
fully. Softly closing the door, she was about to go down- 
stairs when she heard her mother’s bell tinkle, and, with a 
start, hastened to the invalid’s room. : 

Mrs. Shaldon was sitting up in bed, her thin face flushed, 
her eyes bright. 

« Didn’t I hear the postman knock a few minutes ago?” 
she asked. ‘ Was it a letter from Fred?” 

“No, mother; the postman hasn't been to-day,” 
replied the girl. “There's still a block on the lines. 
But Fred’s all right, I’m sure. I hope the firing 
doesn’t worry you,” she went on, striving desperately to 
fant the subject. “The soldiers are having'a—a sort of 
‘Her mother turned her head sharply. 

« But how do you know Fred is all right if you haven’t 
heard?” she demanded queralously. “I can’t understand 
it, dear; you all seem so strange. You know as well 
as I do ¢ Fred’s never been away like this before; 
and there must be some way of getting word through 


eal. 
“T can’t keep it up much longer,” 


But if I tell her, it will be fatal!” 
e Py ry 


father’s house. He no 


for the apathy which had, long ago, 
cre Had he done so, he reflected 
slackened, until it ceased altogether, 


Jack sadly to his host. “They did 


AY 


all 
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+ book there, 


ve her mother the volume and then, seizing her 


trembling from her 
she murnftred. “I 


shall simply have to tell her. It’s too awful to have to 
answer those questions and know what one’s keeping back. 


Meanwhile Jack Bryant, from Mr. Darrow's garden, was 
anxiously watching the progress of the fight around his 
how stubbornly the Territorials 
wore defending themselves, and inwardly reviled himeelf 
prevented him from 
, he would now have 

a clear title to defend his country instead of being 
compelled to stand helplessly by, a mere onlooker. 

Eagerly he studied the varying phases of the battle, till at 
length he beheld the men in khaki emerge and commence their 
desperate homeward dash. Away behind them rolled the fir- 
ing and the tide of pursuit; then gradually the fusillade 
and by sections and 
companies, bearing their wounded and dead with them, the 
invaders came marching back into the village. 

“Our fellows have been beaten, but not disgraced,” said 


splendidly. Do you 


think it would be safe for me to slip over to our house now ? 


I’m awfully anxious 


about them all.” 
“Better wait a 
little,” counselled Mr. 


Darrow sagely 
“ There’s no sense in 


So, curbin his 
impatience as best he 
might, Bryant 
waited, while the 
knots of villagers who 
had been watching 
the fight from various 
points of vantage 
slowly dispersed and 
the soldiers retired to 
their various posts. 

Then, when the 
neighbourhood 
appeared fairly clear, 
he eallied out, and, 
travelling as much as 
possible under cover 
of the hedges, at 


+ length drew near his 


home. 

Heavens! what a 
wreck the place 
looked! There was 
not a window that 
contained an un. 
troken pane of glass, 
the walls were scarred 
with bullet - marks, 
and the  newly- 
painted doors were 
splintered and riddled 
in all directions. 

The erstwhile 
trimly-kept garden 
was a wilderness of 
mud, stained here and 
there with tell-tale 
patches, and empty 
cartridge cases lay all 
over the place, with 
here and there some 
articles of discarded 
equipment. There 
was not a sign of life 
to be seen about the 
house, and Jack began 
to fear the worst. 

Hurrying in by the 
back way, he found 


to us. Does it say anything in the newspaper about this the scullery door open, and was about to enter when he 


block in the traffic ? ” 


mums; Fred will turn up safe and sound.” 

“Tvs all very strange to me,” murmured the invalid, 
unsatisfiod. ‘“ Who is that I heard walking about the house, not——” 
clumping like a labourer ?” 


right?” 


sergeant, of course, but she felt compelled to prevaricate. 
“The members of the house- 


“Qh —er—one of the officers wanted to get a good view 
| of the fight,” she answered hastily. “ He’s gone now.” hold, I believe, are unhurt,” 
“Mrs. Bryant said she was coming over to tea to-day,” | returned the officer. “ But if 
pursued Mrs, Shaldon thoughtfully.“ I hope you've got | this is your home, you must stop 
some of those nice little cakes for her—you know, those | here, or else I cannot be answer- 
from the recipe in Home Notes. And I think I'll wear my | able for your safety.” 
lace collar, dearie; I feel strong enough to have quite a “Are there any wounded 
, long chat with her.” inside?” asked Bryant, struck 
Once again Nellie felt an overpowering inclination to | by a sudden thought. “ If so, I 
break down, but she fought against it with all her strength. | can help with them; I'm a 
| Oh! how far away such things as afternoon calls and cake- medical student.” 
making seemed now, when Mrs. Bryant's house was an “Good; there are several,” 
inferno of whistling bullets and eddying smoke, and the | returned the soldier. The other 
poor woman herself, perhaps, wounded or dead officer had gone on, and now the 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you, mother,” she said unsteadily, | commandant turned to Bryant 
“but Mrs. Bryant won’t be able to come over to-day; she’s | sternly. 
—she's helping her husband with somo very particular 


| with the flavouring hasn’t come from Whiteley’s.” 


nd he muttered: “ Well I'll be shot! 
wonder what mag. he’s got!” 


heard fstrange voices within, and drew back hastily. A 
“We haven't had the paper,” replied the girl. “If Fred moment later the officer who was billeted upon the Shaldons 


can’t come, how could the papers? Don’t worry your head, anyone out, in earnest conversation with another. 
e stared at Bryant, and his eye hardened. 


“What do you here?” he demanded. “Have you 


“This is my home,” answered Jack hastily. “I came 
Nellie gave a little shiver; it was the curtain-hunting | Over to seo how my people were getting on. Are they all 


“ What is this I hear about a fracas at the clorgyman’s P” 


case. And I haven’t made any of the cakes; the hamper he said. “I have as yet had no tidings officially, but it is 
said that you struck the Captain Rassitten. Is that true?” 
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“It is,” returned Bryant. “I wanted to speak to you 
about that.” Thon in a few terse words he described just 
what had happened, while the soldier listened with a frown 
on his face. 

“Humph!” he ejaculated, when the young man kad 
finished. “My sergeant advised you wo!l, though it was 
none of his business. If the Captain Rassitten chooses to 
carry the matter further, he can, and you will be arrested— 
perhaps shot; no non-combatant may lift a finger against 
the force in occupation.” 

“ But the man behaved abominably,” cried Bryant. “Do 
you think I could stand by tamely and watch him without 
taking ection? Put yourself in my place, sir. For two 
pins I’d have given him the hiding he deserved.” 

The officer nodded. 

“Tam sorry for you—very sorry,” he said; “but the law 
is the law, and war is no time for sentiment. I tell you 
frankly that Rassitten has influence in high quarters, and, 
quite a from that, you have committed a crime. You 
are a doctor, you say. Exercise your skill upon the 
wounded of both sides ; that will tell in your favour should 
trouble arise. But if the Captain Rassitten asks fcr your 
arrest, arrested you will be. I will give you a pass ”—he 
drew out his notebook—“ that will enable you to go ahout 
the village safely.” 

He wrote something on a leaf, signed it, tore it out, and 
handed it to Bryant, who accepted it mechanically Then, 
without another word, the commandant strode off down the 

th, leaving the young man to enter his wrecked home. 

“Well, I like this,” he muttered. “I can attend to their 
wounded, but still, if that cad likes, I can be collared at any 
moment and perhaps shot! Seems to me the rules of war 
are rather one-sided.” 

Stumbling over the remains of the barricades, he advanced 
further into the house, calling loudly upon his father and 
mother. Presently his young brother Ned came into view 
at the head of the cellar staircase, 

“That you, Jack?” he cried joyfully. ‘Come on; we're 
all all right—only poor mother’s fainted, now that it’s all 
over.” 

Down into the cellars Jack went, to find his father, tight- 
lipped and haggard, hard at work upon the wounded, among 
whom two or three of the cnemy’s ambulance orderlies were 
now busy as well. Mrs. Bryant, just recovered from her 
swoon, sat in a corner with the two maids, her eyes red with 
weeping. 

“Oh, I’m go glad to see you, Jack,” she said. “ Wh-what’s 
it like upstairs? I daren’t go to see; I’m sure they’ve 
ruined everything! Did you notice if the piano was all 

ight ?” 

mer noticed nothing, mother dear,” returned Jack, as he 
kissed her affectionately. “Don’t you worry about the 
furniture ; we'll soon get como fresh stuff when this 
trouble’s over. They’ve sent me to help the pater.” 

“Come along, then,” said Dr. B: t, who had only 
dela; the operation upon 
which he was engaged long 
enough to nod to his son. 
“ We want to get these po r 
beggars up into the fresh 

as soon as possible, 


little 
him his 


yonder speaks a 
English; give 
instructiors.” 

@ For au hour or two they 
G°F) \aboured upon their work of 
“ mercy, while Mrs. Bryant 
and the maids, going back 
upstairs, wandered from 
room to room lamenting the utter destruction that 
had overtaken that once well-appointed household. But 
Mrs. Bryant was a practical-minded woman, and, seeing 
the uselessness of grieving, she presently packed the servants 
off to the kitchen to put things there in some sort of order 
and prepare some food. 

While they worked, Jack took the opportunity of telling 
his father of his own position and the commandant’s remarks 
thereon. Dr. Bryant looked grave. . 

“ A dark horse, that Rassitten,” was his comment. “ It’s 
due to him and his breed, very largely, that we’re in this 
mess now. But, seeing they’ve given you a safe-conduct, I 
shouldn’t think it likely that they’d punish you now. Still, I 
suppose it rests with Rassitten himself,confound him. Pass 
me that lint.” 

Finally, when all the wounded had been attended to, 
Jack bethought him of his patient up at the vicarage. His 
interview with the commandant, non-committal though the 
officer’s words were, had vaguely comforted him; he felt 
decidedly safer. 

“T’ll run up and see to him,” he told himself, “ and I can 
have a word or twowith Nellie at the same time.” 

Bidding good-bye to his father and mother, he sallied out 
into the lane, where only one or two lounging soldiers were 
now to be seen. One of the foreign orderlies had provided 
him with an armlet bearing the Red Cross before he left 
the house, and the guards permitted him to pass. 

Down the village he went, to be stopped several times by 
despondent people who saw in the retreat of the Territorials 
the end of all their hopes. 

Simple countryfolk, they had always clung to the com- 
forting belief that one Inglishman—no matter what his 
status or qualifications—was the equal of at least three 
foreigners, or possibly more, and the defeat of their home 
defenders filled them with despair. 

Jack, sick at heart, gave them what scant comfort he 
eould, and went on his way. He had left the houses 
behind him, and was nearing the vicarage, when suddenly, 
from out of a side turning, a familiar figure sprang forth. 
It was Captain Rassitten! He advanced tmige. teak swiftly, 
his sword-hilt gripped in his left hand, and his deep-set 

fixed upon the young man’s face. 

“Mr. Bryant,” he cried. ‘The very person I have been 
booking for!” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


That orderly fellow over |. 


FASHIONS KINGS KILL. “ 

THat Royalty can kill fashions, as well as make 
them, was proved the other day in Berlin, where 
tens of thousands of the new beehive hats for ladies 
have been rendered suddenly unsaleable owing to 
the bitter denunciation of the Princess Pauline of 
Thurn and Taxis, who recently wound up a furious 
tirade against the new of headgear by likening 
them to “wastepaper baskets turned upsidv down.” 

In the same way, the Directoire style of gown, 
lately revived, was made unfashionable for fifty years 
by the Empress Eugénie, who chose instead the wide- 
flowing skirt, which later developed into the crinoline. 
Similarly, our own Queen Alexandra, when Princess 
of Wales, decrced that the hat should supersede the 
bonnet for all fashionable women, whether married 
or unmarried, and it was so. 

Somo ten or twelve years ago men adopted a silly 
little fashion of going about with the bottoms of their 
trousers turned up always, even in fine weather. This 
idiotie idea was killed by King Edward, who appeared 
on the lawn at Ascot with his nether garments 
ostentatiously strapped tightly down over a pair of 
snow-white spats. A season or two later he put in 
an appearance without the spats, and forthwith every 
man who aspired to be considered even moderately 
well-groomed did likewise. 

The old-fashioned “fcb” watch ribbon of watered 
silk, with seals attached, that used to be worn by 
our grandfathers, was distasteful to Prince Albert, 
Queen Victoria’s husband, who introduced a plain 
chain of gold in its stead. We call them “alberts” 
to this day. 

Queen Victoria disliked Garibaldi, the Italian 
liberator, and would nct. wear, nor allow any of those 
about her to wear, the sleeveless garment called after 
him. As ao result, the new fashion, which captured 
Europe, never really caught on in England, but 
died a natural death after a very brief spell of 


- popularity amongst what used then to be con- 


temptuously designated the “lower middle class.” 
-——-— 

Smatrman: “These are hard times. I heard of a 
man the other day who couldn’t raise money even 
on Government bonds.’’ 

Slimwit: “Indeed! What was the reason?” 
—- “Well, you see, he didn’t have the 

” 


a ee . 

Farner (very severely): “Now, look here, Jenny, 
you must not encourage that young man to stay 80 
late every night. It is disgraceful. What does your 
mother say about it?” 

4 seer “She says men have not altered a bit, 

a 


COOL! 

Tne other day a motorist was signalled to stop by 
a pastor, who, seated in a cart with a lady by his side, 
he driving an apparently harmless and very quiet 

rse. 

The motorist, seeing that the animal took no notice 
of the car, remonstrated with the reverend gentleman 
for stopping him. = 

“ Ah,” was the.reply, “it’s like th’s. We are going 
to a garden party; my wife is wearing a new bonnet, 
and I did not want your dust to spoil it, so I stopped 
you. Good-day !” 
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A New Theery Connected With Crimes. 


Opportunity lures the unscrupulous to crime. But 
can mere opportunity explain the extraordinary re- 
currence of crimes of violence at certain spots? Is 
it not possible that there is a microbe which leads 
people to commit crimes? 

At the out-of-the-world village of Beni Sonrook, 
in the Minich Province of Egypt, a ghastly tragedy 
wag recently brought to light. 

A boy had disappeared. Searth being made by 
the police, his half-burnt bones were disccvered in 
the oven of a new pottery works. Two potter; wei 
arrested, and one turned State evidenc®. The child, 
he said, had been burnt in order that luck misis 
attend the baking of the first batch of pottery. 

This dreadful superstition is almost ay old as our 
race. Human sacrifice was, by our savage ance:tors, 
considered necessary to propitiate the diabclus li, 
the demon which presided over that particular sj). 
The idea was that, by offering up one life, mas 
others might be saved. 

The black record for death by violence posses:.cd by 
certain 5 ates might almost excuse modern man jor a 
lurking doubt w r, after all, there might not |v 
a real foundation for this dreadful belief. 


Consumed by Quicklime. 


Some years ago a German named. Bobbe was 
arrested for murder. Bobbe was the owner ct a 


.small tobacco shop in a back street of Berlin, and 


was su ted of doing away with the son of his 
iad . : 

The premises being searched by the police, the floor 
of the back kitchen was taken up, and a dead buy 
partly consumed by quicklime found in a_ hollow 

neath. This was proved to be that of Bobbe's 
victim. 

But here comes the strange part of the story. 
During the search the — noticed that another 
portion of the floor soun hollow. 

A large stone slab being raised, a dry well was 
discovered, and at the bottom the skeletons of two 
more bodies. The latter had undoubtedly been there 
for very many years, certainly long before Bobhe’s 
tenancy. Their identity and that of their murderer 
will certainly never be known. 

La Torre, the Toulon murderer, who killed his 
wife and three children in a fit of apparently causc- 
less fury, always maintained that he did it because 
some influence stronger than his own will drove him 
to snatch up the razor and kill them with it. 
Bricked Up in the Wall. 

Certainly, there was no apparent object for thc 
crime. The man had always been a good husband 
and father, and the prison doctors certified him sane. 

After the guillotining of La Torre, the old house in 
whieh he had lived could find no tenant. It was 
said to be haunted, and no one would rent it. 

So the owner pulled it down in order to rebuild. 
Then the house-breakers made a horrible discovery. 
Bricked up im the wall of the cellar were tho 
mummified remains of a woman stabbed with a knife. 

Murder, of course; but when, or by whom, no one 
could say. The knife and the mouldering remains of 
garments gave the only clue, and placed the date of 
the crime at about the end of the eighteenth century. 

Outside the town of Wilson, North Carolina, is a 
piece of rising ground known as Lincoln Hill. An 
ordinary-looking spot enough, yet ugly memories 
attach to it. It is said that, long ago, Red Indians 
used it as a torture spot, and that white men and 
women, too, have yielded up their lives there, bound 
to the stake, and burnt to death. 

Four at One Place. : 

Be that as it may, modern events have amply 
justified the evil reputation in which the people of 
Wilson hold the spot. In the year 1891 a prosperous 
hotel-keeper of the town was found lying dead on a 
bare space by the road, on the side of the hill. He 
is believed to have committed suicide, but the reason 
no one knows. 

Three years later two boys came running into thie 
town to say a man was lying by the road with a hole 
in his head. They found him on the same spot, dea‘. 
He was a young insurance agent from New York, 
but whether it was murder or suicide none could say. 

Four years later, there was another suicide, tho 
body being found within a few yards of the same 
place. To cap the climax of this series of tragedies, 
a brutal murder hag since followed. One evening ® 

rosperous farmer, Calvin Barnes by name, was walk- 
ing into the town, accompanied by his two little 
grandchildren, when, just as he reached the old 
torture nd, an assassin’s bullet laid him low. 

Does it not seem as-if some microbe of murder 
tainted this hill, infecting passers-by with the horrible 
desire to kill? 


Up came a bank of leaden cloud And scudded acroas the blue; 
But the passenger merely buttoned his coat, And etarted on story two. 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUNG. 
[The latest scientific experi- 
ments prove that to remain 
dernally young and beautiful you must eat and drink in 
the sparest manner.—Daily Paper. ] 
I went to call the other day 
On dear old Uncle Jack ; 
I’d been abroad for many years, 
And only just got back. 


I thought he’d surely be in bed, 
For ninety was his age; 
Instead I found him at a game 
Of leap-frog with the page. 


And Auntie, too, was having with 
Her maid a fencing bout— 
And she was eighty at tho 


least, 
I knew without a doubt. 


Their looks, besides, were fresh 
: and sweet— 
The reason I besought her— 
“Our youth and beauty,” Aunt replied, 
‘* We owe to bread and water!” 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

[The menu at the annual dinner of the Canadian Camp 
Club, which was held in New York, comprised broiled whale, 
grilled whale blubber, roast Amazon monkcy, boa-constrictor 
cutlets, and baked Winnipeg porcupine.—Daily Paper.] 

On Thursday I received a line 
Politely asking me to dine 

With gentlemen who camping go 
Beside the Lake Ontario. 


The opening course of this repast 
Uncommon nearly proved my last: 

It’s far from pleasant to be filled 

With chumps of blubber broiled and grilled ! 


Footba! Tramers Receive Little Praise. 


Osx occasion you come across a fine photograph of 
a crack football team; you gaze on the features of 
the players, picking out the men whose names are 
household words in Britain. 

In the background, standing in a corner, is an 
individual with a towel over his shoulder, and a 
peaked cap on his head—you glance at the name— 
Jack Jones, Trainer. You pay no attention to him; 
he is nobody, and does not count; but the others, 
what grand fellows they are one and all, regular 
heroes, and men to be proud of. 

All very well, but what would these “ grand fellows” 
do without Jack Jones? Where would they be with- 
out “the man with the towel”? Probably, nowhere, 
for, if the truth be told, he, the trainer, is the power 
behind the throne, so to speak, and, undoubtedly, he 
has the hardest work to do of all the team; but you 
never hear much about his work. He is behind the 
scenes, and does not come into the limelight; in 
other words, he does not take the field with the 
team. 

Must Be a Good Judge of Men. 

A trainer, a good trainer that is to say, must be 
able to command men, and must be able to exact 
strict obedience from them; his word must be law, 
and, naturally, he must know all about football. 
Usually, he is an old campaigner, who knows every 
trick of the football field. One of the chiof assets of a 
really good trainer is ability to make the most of 
every single man in a team; accordingly, he must bo 
4 good judge of men, and must be quick to perceive 
just the best way in which to get the grandest work 
out of each man. 

He has to lay down the law as to exercises—this 
man he condemns to the skipping rope, that man he 
sends off for a long trot in snikedd shocs, another must 
do a bit of work on the horizontal bars, and so on. 
In short, he must know to a nicety just tha exercise 
required by each player. 

As to diet—well, a football team in training is a 
trifle difficult to handle, and the trainer must k 
a strict eye on each man, for it is quite on the cards 
that, if he relaxes his vigilance, one or other of the 
men may indulge in too many smokes a day, or may 
take a few glasses of ale more than he should, and 


But, bad as this experience was, 
The next was even worse, because 

An Amazonian monkey roast 

Would make a dog give up the ghost. 


My third experience did the trick, 

For though at food I eeldom kick, 

Not e’en a wolf with joy 
could lower, 

A cutlet of constricted 


boa. 
“| Bo when tt came to 
porcupine 
I said: “1 fear 1 must 
decline, 
It’s really very kind of 
you 


But, waiter, I am not the Zoo 


THE FOOD CURE. 

[There are few sorrows that a salad cannot solace, and 
the woes arz not many which will not vanish, at least 
temporarily, bejore a carefully chosen dessert.—Daily 
Paper. ] 

A salad will solace your sorrows, and soothe 
The suffrings that 
send you in- 
sane ; 
The perfume of peaches 
so pleasing will ; 
ee 

A physic by proxy for 

pain. 


The genial grape gently 
gibes at your 
gout, 

When you give way to grief and to groans; 
And blackberries bring blessed balm to your blains, 
And brace up the breaks in your bones. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 


your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A cabbage can cure crowsfeet, corns, or catarrh, 
Or correct catelepsy and colds ; 

While figs fetter fever, and furnish the foil 
For fat found on faces in folds. 


BRING OUT HIS PLUCK. 
“ I advocate a spice of danger to bring out a boy's pluck,” 
sald a speaker at Manchester.} . lain 
Our little Tom, though bright and 
Was such a nervous lads =n 
A hero now, he lauds to-day 
The training he has had. 
His lunch was set in yonder tree 
To stimulate his grit, 
For, though as frightened as could be, 
He had to climb for it. 


We locked him in his little 


room ; 
A hundred feet of rope— 
One of light amid the 
gloom— 
Remained his only hope. 
No prouder parent breathed 
than I, 
In all our native town, 
When from his window, with 
asigh, 
Young Tom came sliding 
down. 


We chased him with a savage 
hound, 
Put wee in his 


And bought a phonograph whose sound 
Could almost wake the dead. 

Now, thanks to these, I’m pleased to say, 
As you perhaps have guessed, 

Our little Thomas is to-day 
As plucky as the rest. 
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either of these indulgences may do harm if a big 
match is near at bane 

In the strictest training, just prior to a great 
game, the food eaten by tho players is carefully 
regulated by the trainer. Ho will not allow spirits 
of any kind to cross their lips, although a small 
glass of beer may be permitted to some of the playcrs. 
Smoking is usually quite prohibited, and a traincr 
often enough has a hard job to keep some men from 
indulging in the weed. Indeed, before now a trainer 
has come very near to assaulting a player whom he 
found enjoying his beloved briar a day beforo a big 
match. 

No two traincrs train exactly alike, but this much 
may bo said, each trainer is a thoroughly practical 
man; no trainer has any faith in mero theory. The 
man who has won’t do much good as a trainer. 

Naturally, trainers have somctimes to deal with 
peculiar characters, thus: individuals who havo a 
rooted objection to exercises of all sorts, and, above 
all, object to sprints in spiked shoes. When a trainer 
finds any of his men jibbing at particular exercises, 
ho becomes firm immediately, and then it becomes a 
case of must. 

You may not argue with a trainer, although a 
player before now has argued with a trainer by means 
of his fists. Such a man, of course, is not likely to 
go far in the football world. Your real footballer 
always falls in with tho trainer’s views, even if with 
a bad grace on. some occasions. To be sure, trainers 
are not invariably noted for good temper; but, when 
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one considers the worries they have to put up with, 
cne is not surprised to learn that they are somctimea 
rather short and snappy. 

Indecd, a trainer must be firm; it’s a case of this: 
If a trainer says to a man, “You must not do this,’’ 
he must be able to enforce the order; in a word, he 
must bo able to keep the men in completo control. 
If he cannot do that, ho might. as well retire. 

After the team is thoroughly trained, a big match 
comes along. The team tako the field; 2 grand game 
ensues, and the team comes out victcrious. What 
happens? The players may bo carried shoulder high; 
thoy may come in tor every kind of honour-- in short, 
they aro hailed as the heroes of the hour. 

It is safe to say that in a crowd of, perhaps, 50,000 
spectators who watch a match, not one man in the 
crowd gives a thought to the man with the towel, 
the trainer. Yet the fact remains that but for him 
the team might not have been victorious ! 

Strange that ho gets so little recognition in view of 
the work he does and the worries he is obliged to 
unde7go. 


eee 
USEFUL TO FLIRTS. 

A younc man called on a patent expert and showed 
him an idea he wanted protected. It was in the form 
of an engagement ring. 

“But,” said the expert, examining the very 
ordinary-looking circlet, “what is there patentable 
about this?” 

“Tt is adjustable, sir,’ said the inventor, proudly. 


HE WISHED HE HADN’T SPOKEN. 

A rattor named Sam Smith, from a country place, 
visited a large wholesale warehouse, and ordered @ 
quantity of goods. He was politely received, and 
one of tho principals showed him over the establish. 
ment. On reaching tho fourth floor, the customer 
saw a speaking tube on the wall, tho first ho had 
ever secn. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that is a speaking tube. It is a great con- 
venience. We can talk with it to the assistants om 


lthe first floor without the trouble of going down- 


stairs.” . 
“Can they hear anyihing that you say through 


“Yes, and they can reply.” 
“You don’t say so! May I talk through it?” 
“Oertainly.”’ 
The visitor put his mouth to the tube, and askedy 
“Aro Sam Smith’s goods packed yet?” ' 
The people in the office supposed it was tho sales 
man who had asked the question, and in a momen 
the distinct. reply came back: . 
“No; we are waiting for a telegram from his towa, 
He looks like a slippery customer.” 


wind, The waves began to fig 3 
Bertin gaabeny ’. MAG., And didn't care a fig. 
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Picked Pars. 
Over the Telephone. 

Tho cwnership of a lost dog has been established in a remarkable manner by the Frank- 
fort police, the dog recognisod its master’s voice over the telephone and barked with joy. 
Missionariea Set the Fashion, 

‘Thero is a rush in China for gramophones and “baby organs.” The missionaries set 


tho fashion, and, according to an American Consular report, they are still the chief 
ma;ical instrument dealers. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Living in a Bottle. 
- Berlin's islest movil eeneneien i the Frenchman Papus, who has undertaken to 
ve ays and nights s' ing upright in a gigantic glass bottle. The police for 
him to go without food as was p nal. sail pone ses 
Complex. 

Dr. A. H. Henderson, aged sixty-one, of Philadelphia, has married Miss Harriet 
Wismer, aged nineteen, whose sister is the wife of the doctor’a eldest son. Mra. Henderson 
is now tho mother-in law 
of her elder sister, the .——— 
etep-mother of her own 
brother-in-law, and the 


If you've an idea, send it 
step-grandmether of her ° 
niece, 


INSULATED HOOKS. 
ELEcTRICIANS have no small amount of trouble to 
revent an escape of current, and at times even the 
ooks used for fixing flexible wires to ceilings and walls 
are insulated. Our sketch here shows you how these 


Crimeless Village. | 
At a North Country 
parish meeting, for the 4 


purpose of poe a 


sh consta for the 
cuaiteig year, the retiring insulated hooks are con- 
cunstablo declined the A structed. The hook at first sight 
‘fer of reappointment | - appears to be quitean ordinary 
en the ground that the per- affair, and, as a matter of fact, 
alstent honcsty, sobriety, the part marked A is the 
and conduct of the usual type of brass screw. 
population of the parish Inside the curve, however, 
gave no opportunity nor there is a china “eye” B, 


fC.2. which insulates the wire even 
if the silk or rubber covering is frayed, china being a 
non-conductor of electricity. The eye is a loose fit in 
the hook so that it can be turned as in Fig 2 to keep 


the wire in place. 
ee Pe 
TO STRAIGHTEN A BENT CRANK. 

IF you are a cyclist you are sure to have had at least 
one side-slip and suffered the annoyance of bending a 
pedal crank. Here is a 
sketch ix which you see the 
best method of straightening 
a crank, without recourse to 
either beating or hammer 
ing, both of which are likey 
to injure the plating. The 
damaged crank is placed in 
a vice between the three 
blocks of wood A, B, and C. 
C must be lodged on the 
convex side of the bend, and 
A and Bat equal distances on 
the opposite side. The vice 
may now be carefully and slowly tigltened until the 
bend has quite disappeared. 


——_e | =» 


TO PREVENT DOORS BANGING. 

Everyonz has been worried on board ship during a 
breeze by the constunt banging of doors. We here 
Ulxstrate an ingenious 
little appliance which 
obviates the annoyance. 
In Fig. 1, A is the hook 
which is attached to 
the wall. In Fig 2, C is 
the catch affixed to D, 
the door itself. When 
the door is pushed 
against the wall, A 
slips into the slot shown 
in ©, as indicated in 
the dotted outline, and 
holds it fast. Into a 
brass tube E, beneath 
the hook, a rubber nob B is fitted, and this prevents any 
noise as the door is banged against the wall to bring 
the catch into operation. 


encouragement to a con- Fiat 
ecientious police officer. 


Forgot Hie Wedding 
Morn. 

At a West Hartlepool 
eburch a bride aud her 
complement of guests 
waited in vain for the 
appearance of the bride- 
groom. It was subse- 
quently discovered that he 
was fast ie in bed, he 
having completely for- 
gotten his important en- 
yagement. 

Deserves to Retire. 

Mr. Wedlaio, a guard on 
the Great Western Rail- 
wy, ia rotiring after forty- 
reven yo.rs’ service with 
trocompany. He his been 
guard on the Cornish ex- 
press for thirty-five years, 
and, it is estimated, in his 
ele from London to 

enzauco has travelled 
ovor thece saillion miles. 

Lizhtning’s 
Pranks. 

Lightning struck the 
parish chuich at Gassin, 
noac Toulon, during a 
recent storm, ran along 
the iron cables which act 
as bell ropes, and rang all 
the bells violently. It 
also tore away the door of 
a cupboard containing 
three candles and lit the 
candles, while a carpet in 
the vestry was torn from 
the floor and rol'ed up 
without being burnt. 
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Fox's Escapade. 

During a hunt dinner at | i : 
Redhill a fox jumped | "'¢ 
through the dining-room 
window. On to the table 
the animal leaped, scatter- 
ing the wino bottles and 
food in all directions, 
After an oxciting hunt the 
fox was secured, but not until it had upset one of the waiters and bitten several of the 
guests. 


Rent, 1.000 Eels. 
Mentioned in Domesday Book, when its annual rental included 1,00) eols, a mill 
figured in a esse at Birming!:am, in which an injunction was sought restraining 
Stratford-on-Avon Corporation from diverting the flow of water by building a weir. 


Priest as Toreador. 

An ox broke loose at the agricultural show in Paris and ran amok in the streets. It 
was cauyht and masterod by an Italian priest, who grasped it by the horns and brought 
it to its knees. 

Londone Mode! Club. 

It was siated at the West London Police Court that mombers of the “ Victoria 
Swearing and Outine Club,” which meets at a Himmersmith public-house, are fined a 
penny if thoy swe: vween 1.30 and 2.30 on Sundays. Any member who is not shaved 
ov Sunday is also. da penny. 

Too Realistic. 

In s French thoatre the other day, tho heroin», flying from the villain on her fiery 
atecd, dashed asvoss the stage at such a speed that the flooring could not stand the 
strain. There was a tremondous crash aud horse and rider disapp:ared. The theatre 
bas eince beon :losed for copairs. 


O@ Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated para 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly. 
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Smart ! 

Somz time ago a select circle of artists wero discussing M. Rostand’s latest play, 
Chandicleer, in which all the characters are supposed tobe animals. The hero, Chanticlcer, 
is, of course, the cock, and the rest of the casto is made up of other denizens of the 
farmyard. “I wonder,” said one member of the company, “ what language the characters 
will speak.” Mr. Daniel Frohman, the well-known manager, who wus preseut, turned 
round quickly and said: “I don’t know about all of them; but, of course, Chanticleer 


Picture Pars. 


will speak Cockney /” 


The Millionaire’s Grapes. 
Mr. Max Pemsreror, the popular novelist, who has just been placed on the list of 
Suffolk magistrates, tells a good story about a certain humorist who was one of tho guests 


at a millionaire’s dinner- 
to let his friends know what everything cost. 


y. The millionaire was a lavish host, and he took good care 


When the various dishes appeared he was careful to explain how expensive thoy were, 
and during dessert, he pointed with great pride to the lovely Rrapes, ea-h about as big as 
a 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


MAKE-SHIFT FOR CASTORS. 
IN small villages it is often impossible to purchase a 


castor and so renew one which may 
have been broken from a bedstead 
or chair. The consequence is that 
the screw being left bare, as in 
Fig. 1, tears and wears the carpet. 
We here depict an ingenious make- 
shift for a castor. An ordinar 
wooden handle from a drawer is all 
that is required. This handle is 
Fic.1. Fic 2. slipped over the screw as in Fig. 2, 
and as when the bed is moved it 
revolves it makes little or no impression on the carpet. 


sje 


TIMBER MARKINGS. 


PERHAPS you have noticed certain curious marks on 
log timber and wondered at their meaning. Our 
illustration lets you into the secret. The hieroglyphics 
are employed by the customs measurers of certain 
foreign parts to show the length and cubic contents of 
the timber, and the customs number and ship's letter. 
The length is inscribed near the centre and the 
contents at the end 
of the log. It will 
be seen from the 
sketch that each 
crossed line equals %*!0 FEET my-25 FEET we +GOFEET 
10ft., while each “*20 © Weld © $680 © 
stroke represents a #*30 © ~Wa 274 © 
single foot. Thus the tog in questionis 21 ft. long, 
its contents are 26 cubic feet, and the customs number 
and ship’s letter are B 507. When the crosses meet 
the foot ofa stroke, forming a V, this reads 5, while a 
notch al:ove the crossed lines means a half foot. The 
marks are made by a tool known as a “ screeve” knife. 


of 


TESTING CABLE PIPES. 


In laying cables it is essential that the pipes through 
which they run should be “truly” laid. Otherwise when 
the cable is pulled through it will either jam or the 
insulating casing will be stripped off. In our illustration 
you see the instrument which the engineers use to assure 
a = themselves that the 
TRIES pipes are pertectly 

eT “true.” A is a solid 
cylinder about two feet 


| , long which exactly fits 
‘ AULA R_ inside the pipe to be 
tested. A wire is 


me 2. attached to each end of 
A to enable it to be dragged through the pipe, If, as 
in Fig. 1, the pipes have been correctly laid the cylinder 
will meet with no obstruction, and there will, as a matter 
of course, be a clear way for the cable. In the event of 
the bad join, shown in Fi 


. 2, however, it will jam, 
the fault must be ramedied: citadel jam, and 


shortly, and I'd like to engage you to do the howling of the te 


“A Tough Loi.” 


plum. 

After telling his guests 
how much each grape cust, 
he watched them charily 


! eating the valuable fruit. 


Everyone evidently felt 
that he was committing 
almost a sacrilege except 
the aforementioned 
humorist, who went on 
munching calinly. At last 
he smilingly extended his 
plate, and said with the 
most naive air: “ Would 
you mind cutting me off 
about seven — shillinys’ 
worth more, please?” 


The German War 
Minister. 

GENERAL VoN Etnen, 
the German Minister of 
War, who recently made 
an important speccn on 
Anglo-German relations, 
has a great interest for all 
things English. His grand- 
father served under Wol- 
lington in Spain, and his 
great grandfather also had 
an English cavalry com- 
mand. The General is a 
very good public speaker, 
and is by no means a lover 
of war for war’s sake, for 
he has seen a good dea! of 
active service, and well 
knows the horrors that 
take place on tho battle- 
field, A year or two ago 
he made the personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Haldane, 
and the two had an inter- 
esting talk on military 
matters. 


He Declined the 
Post. 

Lixe most theatri-al 
managers, Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein, the = im- 
presario, is greatly 
pestered with amateur 
applicants for posts in his 
opera compinies. One day 
a gilded yovth induced 
Mr. Hammerstein to try 
his voice. “I should like 
to sing yood parts in such 
operas as J'osca and other 
modern works,” explained 
the awateur confidently. 
After listening to his voice 
for some time in silence, 
Mr. Hammerstein quietly 
interrupted him. “I am 
afraid tnat you won't suit 
for any of the subtly 
modulated modern French 
and Italian works,” he 
said; “ but,” he added, as 
though a sudden inspira- 
tion had come to him, “I 
am going to produce 
Wagner's Flying / uichman 


Or) 


mpest in the wreck scene! 


Mr. W. Perr Ripaz, the popular humorist, tells an amusing story of a certain 


gentleman who 


id a visit to a London police-court. Tho magistrate recognised him 


as a fellow-cl man, and asked him to tako a seat on the Bench. Tho gentleman 
accepted the invitation, and whispered to the mazistrate that this was his first visit to a 
Ppolice-court. “But I see,” said he, looking round the apartment, “that you have & 
remarkably tough lot of customers to deai with this morning.” “Hush!” replicd the 
magistrate, signing to him to keep silent, “those are the solicitors!” 


A Royal Proposal. 


A veRY pretty story is told of how the Queen of Holland was proposed to by her 


present hus 


nd. Before sho was married she canscd it to bo known that ouly a lrince 


who hada good knowledgo of Dutch would be entertained as a suitor. 
Prince Henry of Mecklenburg, who was vory much enamoured, immotiately set to 
work to learn tho languaze. On» day he and the young Queen wero together, and she 


casually asked him if he knew much Dutch. 


“ Yes,” he replied, “Iam working very lard at it,” and taking from his pocket a 


much-used primer ho handed it to her. 


e Greatly Pleased, she opened it, and found scribbled all over the front pago the words 
I love you” in Dutch. It was a novel way of Proposinz, but it was eminently 
succ.ssful, and from that moment tho two young people considered themselves engaged 


graph accepted and used on this page. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


(Wreck of the “ Hesperus’ footlines continued on next page.) 
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CHAMPION ‘f 


TRAMP. 


ema DWARD PAYSON WESTON, the 
world’s champion pedestrian, who 

is now celebrating his seventy- 

A first birthday by walking from 
v New York to San Francisco, a 


distance of 3,400 miles, in 100/! 


days, has travelled further afoot 

than any other man, living or dead. 
His authenticated distances, carefully 
totalled, aggregate very nearly 500,000 miles, 


while he himself claims to have —— | 
at || 


another odd 50,000 miles in contests t' 


have not been officially recorded, and while || ~ 


practising. _ 

Branded as an Advertising Dodge. | 

He first came into prominence, in 1874, by |! 
walking 500 miles at Newark, New Jersey, || 
in six days, with twenty-six minutes to spare. '| 
This feat was then considered so remarkablo| 
over here that nobody would believe it. It 
was branded as a “ Yankee advertising) 
dodge,” and there were loud calls for him to; 
come to England and repeat his performance) 
—if he could. 

Nothing daunted, the plucky Amorican | 
accepted the challenge, and, after one or two! 
preliminary failures, he actually succeeded | 
in covering, at the Agricultural Hall, Isling-| 
ton, 550 miles within the stipulated time. | 
Thereupon the excitement and enthusiasm | 


5 =6Onezof the 
8 Lisbon news- 


nounce ment 

that Duke 
Miguel of Braganza, the Portuguese Preten- 
der, has abandoned his claim to the throne. 

Two rcasons are given for the step; first, 
that ho feels deop sympathy for tho boy 
King Manuel; and, second, that he wants 
to be permitted to live in Portugal. 

His decision will be a terribie blow to the 
Duke's six sisters, who have been working 
hard for his restoration. They are all great 
ladies in different Huropean Courts, and 
undoubtedly their influence has been of 
great importanc>. 

One is the wife of a Spanish Prince, 
another is the Duch-ss Carl Teodore of 
Bavaria, a third is the widowed Princess 
Henry of Bourbon, a fourth is the Duchess 


knew no bounds, and a “boom” in long! 


Ziof Parma, a fifth is Grand Duchess of 
u 


distance pedestrianism set in that bit hol | Luxembourg, an: tho most powerful of all is 


of ali classes of the community. 
Many Chaliengers. 
supremacy was, 


Weston’s however, 


the widow of the Austrian Emperor's 
brother. j 
Besides these he can count on a certain 


challenged by, amongst many others, a man||amount of influence at our own Court 


called ** Blower” Brown, who walked verte | 


miles over the Agricultural Hall track in six! 
days, thereby beating his record best. Hej 
was also defeated in a fair and syuare heel- 
and-toe contest by an Irishman named} 
O’Leary, who walked 520 miles to the 
American’s 510. | 

Still the name of Weston continued to be 
one to conjure with, and he “ scooved in” 
huge sums in gate money at Brighton,| 
Manchester (whero he walked 111 miles in 


24 consecutive hours), and elsewhere. His visited—the irony of it!—his native land. tion of Kin Carlos, 


last exploit in this country was to walk 5,000 


miles in 100 days on teetotal principles, after'|and in the strictest secrecy, for every second very unwisely issued a proclamation that he 


only just failing in an attempt to cover 2,00| 
miles in 1,000 consecutive hours along the| 
ordinary country roads. 
a Ta 

“Taat pawnbroker plays a spleadid game 
of billiards,” cotanthed Iltba. J . 

“ Ought to,” replied Fibbs. “ His family’s 
been. playing the three-ball game for genera. | 

ions. 


||had to return. 


through his mother, the Dowager Duchess 
of Braganza, who lives in the Benedistine 
Convent of St. Cc:le, in the Isle of Wight, 
where she is known as Mra Adelaide. 


Risked His Life for Three Days. 
The Duke himself is a great lover of 
years hunted with the Meath and Kildare 


Hounds under the title of Count de Neiva, 
He has travelled wilely, and has even 


It is true he was only there for three days, 
he spent in Portugal he risked his life. 


The whole trouble commenced about the 
tim» of the Napoleonic wars, which made 


\King John VI of Portugil nervous about Josaph thought it would be better if the 


the safety of his precious skin. 

He set off to Brazil, then a Portuguese 
colony, accompanied by his Court, but after 
a few years Portugal becim) restless and he 
His two sons, Pedro and 


ng 


Portugal’s Would-be King. 


England and the Eng'ish, and for many : 


| 
sale ea were not on very friendly terms, | 
and when, later, Brazil broke away from! 
Portugal, Pedro became Emperor of Lrazil. || 

Ho arranged that his daughter Maria} 


as 


FIGHTS IN 
CRIMINAL DOCKS. 


G: SIDERING how many desperate 
C 


criminals are annually sentenced 
in our courts of justice, violent 
scenes of a kind similar to that 
enacted by the burglar Henry 
Jackson, at the London Sessions 
the other day, are few and far between. 
Probably the best remembered of them all, 
as it certainly was one of the mcst dramatio, 
was when Fowler, the Muswell Hill murderer, 
turned upon Albert Milsome, his wretched, 


should inherit his claims as heir to the ) Companion in crime, while they were both 
throne of Portugal, and when the old King | @Waitin, the jury’s verdict in the dock of the 
died, Miguel, the younger brother, was to}, 014 Bailey, and tried (o strangle him. 


marry this Princess Maria, who was, of course, | 


hia niece. 

Miguel, however, thought better of the 
matter. He preferred to reign as King in 
his own right rather than as King-consort to 
his niece, and at the first opportunity he 
seized the throne and turned out little Maria. | 

Miserably Poor. 

Then there was a tremendous struggle, in 
which this country took a hand. Finally, | 
King Miguel was driven out, and took rofuge 
in Austria, where he married the Princess} 
Adelaide, who now lives out her quiet life in 
the Isle of Wight. The present Duke of 
Bravanza and his six sisters are their 
children. 

The result of all tae intrigue and blood- || 
shed is that Maria’s descendant, Manuel. is/|| 
now “ King of the Castle,” while her wicked 
uncle’s son, the present Duke of Bravanza,| 
now skirmishes around trying to pull him 
down. 

His efforts in this direction are seriously 
hampered by the fact that, for the aspirant 
to a throne, he is miserably r. His} 
father’s estates were contiscated when he 


jin with their verdict. 


Retained a Loaded Revolver. 
| A much more serious affair, however, was 
‘only averted by the merest accid-nt some 


| years later, when three men were sentenced 


'from the same dock to long terms of penal 
| servitude for forging Bank of England notes. 
‘One of the convicts, a Jew named Solomon 
| Barmash, had managed somehow to retain 
‘possession of a loaded revolver during the 
| whole time he was being tried, and with this 
werpon he intended, in the event of his 
\being found guilty, to shoot dead in open 
court a certain detective who had given 
evidence azainst him. 

Luckily for himself, however, the officer in 
question was called away unexpectedly on 
other business just before the jury filed 
Barmash was 80 
chagrined at being cheated out of his 
cherished rovenge, that, on being taken 
below to the cells, he turned his weapon on 
himself, and blew his own brains out. 


Women Worse than Men. 
Curiously enough women are more liable 
than men to outbroaks of violent temper on 
occusions such asthese. Thus Annie Galley, 


was pitched out of Portugal, and the 
Braganzas have never got on their financial 
, fest again. 
The Duko managed to make himself very; 
, popular in Vienna, and the old Emperor of 
| Austria made him acolonel of his Hussars, 
‘and wa; very kind to him until the assassina- 


In the exvitemont of tho moment the Duke 


;who murdered a man named Thorne some 


| years ago, turned upon tho wardress who 
was atiending her in the dock, and who had 
been most kind to her, and very nearly 
succeeded in choking her to death. 

Thon, too, there was the case of the 
notorious “ Virago of Enniskillen,” recorded 
by Lord Saltoun. She was a female savage, 
of ungovernable temper, and so immensely 
powerful that she contrived to throw a 


| was “willing to respond to the call of the 
| Fatherland.” But the Fatherland did not 
‘call loudly enough apparently, and Francis. 


| Duke took a prolonged holiday away from 
; Austria. 


warder who had offended her clean over the 
dock rails into the well of the court. 


__OCo 


Kinp Otp Lapy: ‘# Have you ever made an 
effort to get work?” 


Since thea he has been “lying low,” and 
j now it appears that ho looks on his “ cause”’ 


Beggar: “Yes ma'am. Last month I 
got work for two members of my family, but 


as hopeless. | neither of them would take it.” 


Poemememememeomemomeomeomeomenmey 


} Boat-race 


Some Awkward Moments 


in the History of the Race. 


Blunders. l 
[ 


ACMSCMSCMOCMGMGMGMCMCMGemMmemomed 


_—_— 4 9, 


[Piston the fact that Stuart 


is to stroke the Camb: idge crew 
this year for the fourth time in 
ne pine of the brilliant young 
‘ tonian Arbuthnot can 
classed as a blunder time 

alone will show. 

Arbuthnot was, of course, originally chosen 
for the honour in accordance with a desire 
on the part of the authorities to get back to 
the orthodox style of rowing, which has been 
depar.ed from to a very considerable extent 
under Stuart's régim:. 

Foul Caused Through Crossing. 

Eventually it was decided, however, that 
Stuart’s superior strength and generalship, 
and the confidence he inspires in his men, 
more thancounterbalances the disadvantages 
cf his peculiar style. 

But of blunders of a less academical sort, 
committed during the actual progress of the 
race, there are many amusing instances. 

In the very first “ Varsity ” boat-race that 
Was ever rowed, and which took place, not at 
Putney, but at Henley-on-Thames, the | 
Oxford crow, who were slightly ahead almost 
from the start, crossed right in front of 
their oppononts, causing No. 6 of the Oxford 
crew to lock his oar with the oar of bow and 
No. 3 of the Cambridzo boat. 

Toul cries of “foul” arose from tho 
Spectators on the bank; but the blunder 
probably arose through ovor-eagerne:s on 
tho part of the Cambridge cox to get clear of 
the other crew. 

At any rate, the race was stopped and the 
boata taken bick to the starting-point again 

or a fresh start, and in the second attempt 
Oxford drew rapidly away, eventually 
Winning easily by six lengths. This is the 
only occasion ‘on which there has ever been 


gala start for the Oxford and Cambridge 
at -race, 


In the boat-race of fifty-one years ago a 
bad blunder on the part of the Ox‘ord stroke 
lost his crew the race. Oxford were con- 
sidered by far the better crew by the water- 


be| side experts, and they started off in great! 


style. Before they had gone half-a dozen 
lengths, however, the “stroke,” probably in 


trying to force a faster pace, caught a bad| d 


“crab” which sent him flying headlong in 
the bottom of the boat. 

He picked himself up hurriedly, only to 
find that his row-lock was broken! In 
consequence he was a severe handicap to his 
crew, who were so badly beaten by Cam- 
bridge that the race became a mere pro- 
cession with Oxford, like a lame duck, 
toiling painfully in the rear. 

Nine years later the race was rowed ina 
terrible gale, and Cambridye got so badly 
flurried at tho start that their buat began to 
fill with water. 


Dead Heat Blunder. 

They struggled on, however, the wat r 
getting desper and dvepar every minute, until 
just as they were only 300 yards from ho:ne 
tho wash of soma steim-b ats completed the 
catastrophe, and tho bot sank to the bottom. 

Tho race of thirty-two years ago was 
memorable for the tact that it is tha only 
occasion on which the result of tho “ Varsity ” 
race has been yviven as a ‘dead heat,” and 


in the opinion of inost of the spectators who} 


were present at the winning post the dscision 
wa3 a “blunder " on the part of the judge. 


Oxford had beea ahead nearly all down the} 


course, but quite close to the finish the 
“bow ” sprung his oar. He straggled gamely 
on with it. but Cambridge grew nearer and 
nearer until the crews were rowing absolutely 
side by side. 

The judge gave it a dead heat, but nearly 
everyone else was of the opinion that Oxford 


al 


ce 
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“ Pass-word, Please!” > 
Famous Secret Societies which Still Exist. 


BemememMmeMmemoememememememene 


le HE assassination of a famous| 
American detective by an agent 
of the “Black Hand” secret 
es socicty, whose crimes he was 
e- investigating, draws attention to 
s the large number of secret 
societies which still flourish at the present 
lay. 

: Sista January Ist, 1908, tho crimes 
attributed to the “ Black Hand” committed 
in the city of New York averaged more than 
oneaday. Last year there were 408 cases 


>, 
| 


only forty-five convictions secured out of 
285 arrests. 

| Fires at a Crucifix. 

i When a now member is admitted to the 

| Black Hand” society ho first of all smeursa 

smiull fizure of his own favourito saint with | 
| his own blood. Tho figure is afterwards set on 

|fire, and while it is burning the candidate | 
repeats the oath of the association as follows: ; 

“IT swear on my lonony to bo faithful to 
| the brotherhood. As this saint and drops of 

my blood are destroyed, so will I shed all my 

blood for tie fraternity ; and as these ashes 
| and this blood can never bo restored, so can 
| L nover Lecomo free from the brotherhood.” 
| ‘Phen the initiaco has to draw a revolver 
and shovt at a crucifix to show that he 
would be willing at any time to kill his 
neirest relation or most intimate friend if 
commanded to do 80. 

Ile is then a full member, and is said 
to be a wearer of the “red mantle.’ His 
name as a member is not entered in any 
; books, but is duly forwarded to the head- 
| quarters, and then it is communicated by 
‘word of mouth to all the other members of 
\the district whero he lives. 

, ‘The Commorra of Naples are much like 
the Maffia. 


had managed to save the race by a few feet. terrible oath of secrecy, and even so it is not 


ring, And steered for the open sea; 


‘ar 


up, And started on story three, 


‘Those who join have to swear a | first 


until they have beon tried and found true 
ont they are accepted for full member. 
‘ ship. 
‘The new member is given two daggers. On 
‘the hilt of each is graven the mystic sign of 
the organisation. This sign is, however, 
changed from time totim2. The Commorra 
have a stranger form of greeting. 
When the Commorriste Lelieves anyone he 
meets to be a member he grips him by the 
| throat with hia left hand, and with tho right 
' draws his knife from his sheath. The other, 


of murder and bomb throwing reported, and | if a member, at once gives tho password, and 


shows both his knives, after which the pair 
empty the contents of their pockets in a 
heap, and share and share aliko. 

Amongst tho most notorious criminal 
soc eties of the present day, evidence of whose 
grucsome activity appears in the papers at 
frequent intervals, are the Boxers in China, 
the Hatchet Boys in California, the Apaches 
in Paris, tho Hip Sings in San Francisco, 


‘and Les Fréres de la Cote all over France, 


Armcnian’s Headquarters in London. 
Most of the Chinese secret societies, 
although their objects are as blood-thirsty 
as any other, have more peaceful passwords 
and signs, and they are generally associated 
with tho naticnal pastime of drinking tea, 
‘hus the Hip Sings of San Francisco, 
when drinking tea in a Chinese restaurant, 
communicate with unknown members by 
the way they handle their cups, which they 
place ina certain wr, and by giving @ 
peculiar direction t. ,.e spout of the tea. 
ot. 
Perhe Hentschakists, an Armenian secret 
society, which has terrorised tho Armenian 
communities in all tho big cities throngh- 
out tho Big 9 — Fy headquarterq 
establish in London for ea 
at Shopherd’s Bush ead nee at 
Peckl:am. 
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Qomprere SHORT STORY. 


THE old man raised himself slightly on one elbow. 
“Come on, out with it, doctor, how much longer d’you 
ive me?” he said. He spoke in a low, but perfectly 
istinct voice. . ; 

The bland, bald-headed physician motioned him to lie 

wn again. His brows were contracted, obviously he 
was thinking hard and rapidly. 

“Well?” asked the old man, irritably, at length. 

“‘There are some questions that it is not possible to 
answer,” returned the doctor. ‘ You ask me one of 
them. You may live for a considerable time yet; but, 
of course, you may—er——” sat Bn. se 

‘Peg out when? Come on, man, out with it—I’m not 
afraid, I’ve had a good long innings.”’ 

“ Before to-morrow morning, then.” The doctor spoke 
resignedly, as if he wished it to be fully understood that 
he disclaimed all consequences which might arise from 
such a disagreeable admission. 

The old man, Sir Walter Bartlett—famous throughout 
the country as the manufacturer of ‘‘ Bartlett’s Bristol 
Biscuits,” and as an M.P. for the ge west coast port— 
lay quite still for amoment. Then he spoke : 

Thank you,” he said. ‘I wonder if you'd be 80 

ood as to ask Rawson to ring up my solicitor and ask 
Fim to come here as soon as possible.” : . 

The doctor nodded. ‘Certainly. Good morning, Sir 
Walter. I will call again this afternoon.” He bowed 
himself out with a precision which would have been 
rene in most people, but which was somehow soothing 
in him. 

Two hours later Dickens, the solicitor, arrived. 

“The time has come for me to make my will, Dickens,” 
said Sir Walter Bartlett; “ Royce te!ls me that I may not 
see to-morrow.” 

The fussy little solicitor murmured sone admirable 
platitudes suitable to the occasion. 

“You will remember that you have already given me 
some instructions in regard to——” 

“T wish to cance] all such instructions,” said Sir Walter 


sharply. 

The solicitor inclined his head. ‘‘ Very well, Sir 
Walter.” 

“In the ordinary course of events,’ said the old man 
in his clear, calm voice, ‘‘my two nephews, Harold and 
Herbert, would be my natural heirs and would go halves 
in what I leave. Unconditionally, I do not purpose that 
such should be the case. 

“As you know, Dickens, I have never married, and 
these two young ruffians have lived with me ever since 
their father and mother died, some twenty years ago. 
Perhaps I ought not to say it, but they owe everything 
to me. But for the home I have given them and the 
money I have spent on them, where would they be?’’ 

‘* Certainly not where they are to-day, Sir Walter.” 

“Exactly, Dickens, exactly! Now,” he went on, 
‘instead of being pepe and decently grateful to me, 
they have been ever atingts the opposite. 

“They have been veritable thorns in the flesh to me. 
I feel that such affection that ever existed between us 
has completely died out, and that they are now simply 
waiting for my death to seize upon the epoil which I leave 
behind.” 

He stopped, somewhat exhausted. 

‘It is an unpleasant thing to think, but from what I 
know I am afraid there is a lot of truth in what you 
say,” observed Mr. Dickens. 

‘Of course thore is,’’- returned the grim-faced old man, 
after he had quictly submitted to the ministrations of a 
silent-footed, quick-fingered nurse for a few momente; 
“‘of course there is, and therefore I am going to make 
things rather more exciting and difficult for them than 
they anticipate. I am going to make ‘em fight for what 
they get.”” He actually chuckled slightly at the thought. 

r. Dickens pricked up his ears in true professional 
style. Fights were the essence of business to him. 

“Tam getting rather tired,” continued Sir Walter, “ and 
therefore I will be as brief ag possible. Now, to make 
‘em fight fairly, you must get ‘em on common ground, 
so to speak, and ale put ‘em at something they can both 
do well. The only thing that Haruld and Herbert can do 
well is row. Therefore the river shall be their common 
fighting ground.”’ His eyes almost twinkled at the feeble 
little joke. 

“They are beth rowing blues—Harold at Oxford, 
Herbert at Cambridge—as you know,” continued the 
baronet, “and both will be rowing in the University Boat 
Race this year ayainst each other. 

“Now make my last will and testament to this effect : 
the brother who rows in the winning boat is to receive 
one half of everything I leave, the one who rows in the 
losing boat is to have ten thousand pounds invested for 
him, which will bring in an income cf £400 per annum; 
the residue is to go, unconditionally, to my niece, their 
cousin, Sybil Charters. In the event of either Harold 
or Herbert or both failing to fulfil these conditions, 
everything 1s to go to Sybil Charters to do exactly as 
she likes with. Now get that into legal form and I’ll sign 

Half an hour later Mr. Dickens was reading over the 
Bsstily drawn up will to Sir Walter Bartlett. 

**Good,” exclaimed the old man as the solicitor finished, 


| “that'll give "em a run for their money, the worthless 


young beggars! Ah, here’s Royce; he'll witness my 
signature with you.” . . ce has 

“A most extraordinary, eccentric, and unjust will! 
said Mr, Dickens to the doctor when they were alone a 
few minutes afterwards. ‘' Ig he quite sane?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the doctor; ‘but undoubtedly 
soured by ingratitude, which has probably somewhat 
blurred his sense of pruportion.” 

* e e e « 

Harold and Herbert Bartlett were furious when they 
heard the will read after their uncle’s funeral, four days 
later. . 

Born with quarrelsome, often vindictive natures in 
which brotherly as well as other affection was singularly 
lacking, they were never particularly good friends, and 
even the common grievance against their late uncle and 
his will did not draw them together. . 

On the contrary, it tended to alienate them still more. 
Exch now regarded the other—as in a sense he was—as his 
arch-encmy; each set his wits to work to evolve some 
schemo for his own benefit and his brother’s discomfiture. 

The difference between one half of what Sir Walter 
Bartlett left and a paltry £400 ie was worth scheming 
for; it was too great a stake to depend upon the winning 
or losing of a twenty minutes’ boat race if things could 
be ‘worked ” in some other way. 

There was only one obvious solution to the problem, and 
each brother hit upon it before very long. _ 

If one or both of them failed to carry out the conditions 
of the will everything was to go to Sybil Charters. 

“Therefore,” argued each of her cousins to himsclf, 
“if 1 stand out of my eight—if I do not row—all I 
have to do is to marry Sybil. Great idea that! Here 
goes to make up to her!” s 3 

And so, without a word to anyone, and quite ignorant 
of the fact that his ‘‘ great idea * was shared and being 
exploited by his brother, both Harold and Herbert 
suddenly began to take a great interest in the life and 
peison of Miss Sybil Charters. . 

The three had known each other from early childhood, 
and so neither of the young men needed any apology for 
his frequent letters and his occasional visits to the northern 
suburb of Landon where Sybil and her mother lived. . 

But, although neither offered any explanation of his 
sudden interest and attention to her, the girl quickly and 
easily divined their respective motives. She was, of 
course, familiar with the conditions of her uncle’s will, 


LET ME WHISPER IN 
YOUR EAR. 


Bomebody’s going to win £125 for a Changelet 
this week, Wiil it be you? 


DID YOU HEAR THAT? 


and so her cousins’ “ great idea” was not difficult to see 
through. 

She treated each of them in precisely the same manner. 
They were cousins whom she had known nearly all her life 
—just that and nothing more, 

She knew perfectly well that it was money, and money 
alone that they were after—that love had no part in the 
mind of either, and so she felt quite justified in “ playing ”’ 
them for a little while. There could be no question of 
broken hearts, and—well, they deserved no sympathy and 
had no claim on nice feclings. 

Besides, there was something—someone else that made 
her feel certain of her ground. He (the someone else) 
was a young author, financially afflicted, as most young 
authors are; but clever and—full of love for her. 

He and Ss fo were secretly engaged, in fact, but for all 
that he had not the slightest objection to the visits and 
letters of her cousins to her. He had the most implicit 
faith and trust in her, and, like her, treated the whole 
affair as a huge joke. 

When, however, within twenty-four hours of each other, 
Harold and Herbert cach wrote to Sybil asking her to be 
his wife, the game—if the affair may be so termed—was 
immediately declared closed. 

‘In reply to your letter,” wrote Sybil to each of her 
cousins, “I have the honour to inform you that I am 
already engaged to be married, and that as I do nct 
contemplate committing bigamy I must decline to entertain 
your offer.” 

At which news there was much gnashing of teeth, for 
the annual training of the crews was about to commence 
almost immediately. 

° e * e 

Sir Walter Bartlett was right when he said that his 
nephews could row; whatever other things they fell short 
in both certainly could pull an oar. 

Harold had learned his rowing at Eton, and Herbert, 
who went to Harrow, had picked his up somehow and 
perfected it when he went to Cambridge, chiefly so that 
his brother might not be ahead of him in anything. 
i aaa jealousy was a strong trait in the character of 
each. 

Tit and well, there could be no possible question as to 
the right of Harold or Herbert Bartlett to his place in 
tho eight of his university ; , as his ‘‘ great idea” had 
so ignominiously failed, each took particular good care 


A Splendid Boat-Race Story. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


that he kept himself fit and well for the annual race, 
However things might go, it was imperative to each that 
he should take his place in the boat. That fact alone 
secured £400 a year at any rate, paltry sum though it 
was, to one of them, while there was always the great 
chance—the even chance—of the big prize, probably worth 
£5000 a year, to be kept steadfastly in view. What an 
everlasting score the winning of it would be! 

The news of what depended upon the race had somehow 
leaked out, it was far too good a “story” to keep cut 
of the newspapers, and not for many years had the public 
interest in the event been 60 great as it was on this 
occasion. 

Two o'clock was the official starting-time, but long before 
then thousands of excited spectators had commenced to 
line the banks of the river and the bridges between Putney 
and Mortlake. 

It was a splendid day for the race—warm, bright, and 
calm—and the winning of the toss and the consequent. 
choice of the “ inside’’ position by Oxford was a bencfit 
in name more than in anything else, 

On the stroke of two the two boats were in position, 
waiting for the signal to start; fivo seconds later the 
sharn report of the pistol had set them off. 

Harold and Herbert Bartlett were, as it happened, the 
chosen strokes of their respective boats; and each led off 
with a thirty-six to the minute. 

Their crewe followed the lead splendidly, and at the 
start the two boats kept practically level with each other. 

At Craven Steps Oxford were half a length ahead. 
Harold having quickened his stroke to thirty-seven; but 
his brother set his teeth a trifle harder, dipped his oar a 
bit shorter, and had turned that disadvantage into a slight 
lead as the boats swirhed under Hammersmith Bridge, to 

reat roar of cheering. 

he boats were now on the great bend in the horse-shoe 
shaped course, and they continued to move with merely 
a trifling advantage first to one side and then to the other. 
The rival strokes were pulling perfectly and well within 
themselves, and the remaining seven oars of each boat 
dipped and came out of the muddy water, flaching in the 
brilliant sunlight as so many swords, with absolute time 
and rhythm. 

‘‘A grand race!” said the experts who were following 
it in those various craft which always bring up the rear; 
while the people standing and cheering on the river bauks 
loudly contradicted each other on the question of which 
boat of the two was in front, 

Near Chiswick, Cambridge suddenly began to fall 
behind, however. Herkert Bartlett had dropped a 6troke 
a minute, and his brother took instant advantage of the 
lapse to crowd on all the pace he could command. 

Bit by bit the Dark Blues forged ahead, and a hundred 
yi trom Barnes Bridge they held o lead of at least 

hree lengths. 

The crowd cheered frantically as the Oxford boat shot 
under the arches, and Harold had a very pleasant fecling 
that that ‘‘ half” was well within his grasp now. His brother 
and the rest of the Cambridge crew seemed to be pulling 
worse than ever. Harold Bartlett took his glance off them 
and threw his head well back, with something akin to 
ungcnevous ‘triumph uppermost in his mind. There was 
only the short stretch to the winning-post at Mortlake 
between him and wealth now. 

A moment later his reverie was rudely disturbed by 
wild shouts, merging into a loud and eustained swell of 
aoa and cheers, and long drawn-out cries of ‘* Cam- 

ridge !”” 

The Light Blues had suddenly pulled themselves _to- 
gether and were coming along at a great pace! 

In a flash Harold let himself go all out, tho possibility 
of being beaten like this at the last moment almost 
terrifying him. 

But, try_as he would, he could not shake off tho 
pursuers. Foot by foot, yard by yard, they crept nearer. 
Now there was less than two lengths between the boats, 
now but one and a half, now one, 

On shore, the excitement was intense. Fifty yards to 
go—could Cambridge catch their rivals? 

The veins on Herbert Bartlett's forehead were standing 
out like thick, knotted whipcords, and his breath was 
coming in short, quick sobs; but still he pulled for all he 
was worth. 

For five—tcn—fifteen more seconds the two crews 
pulled thus—oblivious to everything, to the shouts of the 
spectators, to their own physical pain; dipping their oars 
mechanically almost. 

, And then—barg! The sound of the judge’s pistul at 
act. 

“ Have we won?” they gasped anxiously to each other 
as they rested, limp and panting, on their oars, 

Half a minute later the answer came. The Light and 
Dark [lue flags were hauled up on a level with each other. 
The race was adjudged to have ended in a dead heat—the 
unforeseen had come to pass! 

* * e e e 

Harold and Herbert each found a Ictter waiting for him 
when he got down to breakfast on the following Monday 
morning. It was from Sybil Charters, 

* By a curious and by no means undeserved freak of 
Fate,” che wrote, ‘you have both been deprived of al} 
benefits under Uncle Woalter’s will. Both of you will now 
be forced to work for a living. I am not sorry-—perhaj's 
it wil] make decent mer. of you. 

‘‘I am not gloating when I say that I am glad that 
everything has come to me. J, at any rate will do my best 
to usc it wisely and we'l. I hope that the £20,000 which 
I have written instructing Mr. Dickens to invert between 
you both (it means an annual £400 each) will be taken 
in earnest of that desire?” 

Of course it was—gladly. 


Out gleamed the warning lighthouse flare, The crew with terror shook 3 


But the passenger merely moved his chair So 


the light fell on hie book. 


WHEK ENDING 
AprRIL 8, 1909. 


London’s Hippodrome, after a Un'que Record, is 
Closing fur some Moatiis, as the Auditorium 
is to be Rebuilt. 


For nine years every part of the world has been laid 
under tribute to provide novelties for the programme 
of the London Hippodrome. Now it is announced that 
this ‘‘ Mecca of the stranger in London,” as it has been 
called, is to close for some months in order that the 
auditorium may be rebuilt and brought up to date. 

Looking back over the years that have sped since its 
opening—and unlike many other West End theatres, 
it has never been closed during that time except on 
Sundays, Christmas Days, and Good Fridays—its stage 
and ring have becn the magnet for dozens of quaint and 
curious spectacles and noveltics. 


The Wrestling 
Pony. 


The public first saw there King Menelik’s lions, Lock- 
hart’s mammoth elcphants, and Morris’ wrestling ponies. 
A huge negro—John Hedge—fouglit a pony in the last- 
mentioned act twice daily, and so comical were the 
situations he obtained that audiences were kept convulsed. 

One day an ofticer of a swell cavalry regiment, who 
rather fancicd his prowess as a wrestler and who 
undoubtedly was a powerful man, approached the manage- | 
ment and threw doubt on the genuinencss of the apparent | 
rough handling dealt out to the “‘ boy” by the pony. 

e was promptly invited to try conclusions with the , 
pony. The officer entered the ring and tackled the ; 
animal @ la John Hedge. But all his science availed | 
him nothing. | 

The pony seized him by the coat, pummelled the officer | 
with his forelegs, and gave him the most exciting ten | 
minutes of his life. | 

The negro trainer had at length to interfere, and when | 
the military man regained his breath he had to admit | 
that the ‘“ wrestling’? was undoubtedly unrehearsed, 
and merited an even stronger description. 


Sandow’s great feat of holding aloft horse and rider ; 
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Why a Suit 


To make a suit of clothes for the average man, there is’ 
required three and a half yards of the ordinary double ' 
width cloth. 

Woollen cloth of a goed make varices in weight from ' 
sixteen to twenty-four ounces to the yard, and its price { 
will vary from five to fifteen shillings v yard, 

Take the weight of an average cloth et twenty ounces, 
and its price at seven shillings, we find that t! 


he material | 
for a suit, exclusive of lining and buttons, weighs scventy | 
ounces, or nearly 4}ib., and custs £1 4s. 6d. 

Lining, buttons, and thread come to seven and six, | 
making the total cost of the material £1 12s, i 
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| ““ mfant ” 
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was first seen at the Hippodrome, as were also the ping- 
pong playing seals. oping the loop in a motor-car 
was another thrill all London went to sce. 

But probably the world and his wife were more in- 


1 terested than ever before or since in the Hippodrome 


when it was announced that Munchausen’s rival, M. Louis 
de Rougemont, had been engaged to ride a West Indian 
turtle in the lake of the famous theatre. 

The turtle was placed at the water’s edge, and attired 
merely in bathing costume, De Rougemont—grizzled, 
sunburned, lean and lank—would tip it into the tank 
and take his seat on the beast’s shell. For some moments 
it invariably happencd that the turtle would swim 
rapidly to the centre of the lake, and then, realising it 
was carrying a burden, would dive. 

De Rougement would pluckily stick to his stran, 
steed and dive with it. Then the turtle, finding it could 
not rid itself of its rider, would turn over on its back and 
pitch him off. 

The next startler after De Rougemont was when 
Dr. Maxim Boyd cooked steaks on ice and made ice cream 
in a frying-pan over a fire. He made no secret of the fact 
that he employed liquid air wherewith to work his 
“* wonders.” 

Very intcresting little fellows were the pigmies from 
the Ituri Forest, brought to London by Col. Harrison. 
Their native singing and dancing was most amusing. 

In their living-room the pigmics sat in a circle, con- 
stantly sharpening their beloved arrows, without a supply 
of which they never moved a yard. 

On one occasion a visitor on his first visit to them was 
smoking a cigar, and the chief man, noting he had 
taken it from a side pocket of his coat, quietly sidled 
up, put his hand in the pockct, annexed one, lit it, and 
smoked away with the greatest glee. 


Feathered Variety 
Artists. 


Ever afterwards he never failed to search his visitors’ 
pockets for cigars, always watching their faces slyly in 
the meantime to see if they had observed him. 

Once a tiger cub was born in one of the Hippodrome 
dens. About a week after the event Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra paid one of her customary visits to the theatre. 

Hearing of the happening, the Qucen expressed a wish 
to see the little fellow. Immediately he was brought 
to the Royal Box and her Majesty stroked and nursed the 
until he so far forgot himself as to tear the 
Royal coat. 

There are not many feathered variety artists in the 
world, and those that caused the greatest amusement 
were undoubtedly China’s fishing cormorants. A 


By a West-end 
Tailor. 


costs 60/ 


A tailor’s most important assistant is his cutter. A 
sinall tailor is usually his own cutter. Isut where a 


| regular cutter is employed his wages run to about £3 10s. 


a week, or roughly, one and six an hour, A smart cutter 
will cut a suit per hour, so cutting the cloth adds only 


i ls, 6d. to the ccst cf our suit, which is now £1 13s. 6d. 


The stitching is a much more lengthy performance, and 
the man who does this work is paid by the sui‘. For a 
suit ef the kind we are calculating the cost of, he would 


‘ reecive ahout eleven and sixpence. 


This brings the amount actually expended by the tailor 
on the suit, as ready fur the customer, to £2 5s. 
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number of these birds were smuggled out of China and 
were placed on a raft in the Hipprodome lake. A bucket 
full of live fish was then thrown into the water and the 
birds let loose. 

Immediately they took to the water, and one could 
see them swim after the luckless fish and swallow them 
one after the other. On their return to the raft, the 
crafty old Chinee in charge would squeeze the necks of 
the birds until they disgorged their prey, thereby demon- 
strating the Eastern mcthod of fishing. 

One cannot but admire the enterprise that brought 
twelve of the fierce and wild mountaincers of the famous 
Moorish bandit, Raisuli, to the Hippodrome, and many 
more of the extraordinary “turns” which have from 
time to time been presented there. 

When the history and anecdotage of this theatre comes 
to be written fully it will make one of the most entertaining 
volumes ever published. 


Se 


PLUMS WERE SCARCE. 


A pvoor man walked into a choap restaurant and 
called for a pennyworth of plum-pudding. On being 
served, he asked the lady if she would do him a 
favour. 

She: “It all depends upon what it is, sir.”’ 

Ho: “Could you tell mo if any tramears run this 
way?” 

Sho: “What do you want to know for, my good 
man?” 

He: “ Because I should want to ride from one plum 
to another, as I couldn’t walk it. I’m such a bad 
walker.” 

———s . = ———- 


SETTLING IT AMICABLY. 


A 8TRANGER, passing along the strect, stopped and 
listened with awe outside tho closed door of one of 
the houses. Inside he heard’ a great hullabaloo of 
voices, uttering threats, recriminations, and protests, 
emphasised by thumps as of fists on tables and s‘icks 
on tho floor. 

“What is the matter inside?” asked the stranger 
of an old man who sat placidly smoking on the 
doorstep. 

“Oh, it’s nothin’ at all, your henour, nothin’ at 
at all, at all,’ was the reply. “Thero’s a little 
family diff’rence wid the Murphys, an’ they tuk it 
to the court, but the magistrates adjourned the case 
to see if the two soides couldn’t come to an amicable 
settlement. They’re settling it amicably now, sorr.’’ 
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But the master tailor must have a shop for which he 
pays tent and rates, Rent and rates vary so greatly that 
an average is difficult to strike, but to put it ata reasonable 
figure, we must add another two shillings, making 
£2 7s. 

Almost every tailor employs a clerk and at least one 
assistant. Put their combined wages at the same as that 
of the cutter, and still another eighteenpence goes on te the 
Lill, making the cost price of the suit to the tailor 
£2 85. 6d. 

Considering the length of time that the tailor usually 
waits for his exigent customer to settle his account, his 
prcfit of 11s 6d. per suit cannot be called exorbitant. 

It is worth mentioning that our best woollen clothes 
are made almost entirely of Colonial wools—Australian 
chicfly and South African. British wool is mainly used for 
blankets and coarser cloths. 


£s d 

Farmer (43 Ib. wool at 5d.); manufacturers of 
cloth (includingdyer) .. .. «2 « « 1 4 6 
Cotton manufacturer (lining) .. .. «os « 6 6 
Button 9 ce ee aes ee re 9 
Suread - ee ee ee ee 3 
The cutter ee ee ee ee ee 1 6 
The sempstress or sewing-Man 4. «+ «+ oe 11 6 
Rent and rates—the landlord .. 0 we oe 20 
Clerk ane we oe 9 
Assistant a ee eS ee eT oe 9 
Tailors profit Cr we Cee See ll 6 
Total .. «2 of « « 3 0 0 
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Iiis: 
alone.” 

Sie: “Yes, she is rather impressions ble. 

He: “ftapressionablo? I don't seo-—” 

She: “To mean she’s liable to get excited and bay 
senething.”? 


“She's really too young to do her shopping 


” 
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SATISFIED, BUT NOT CONTENT. 

Barney and Mike were mising mortar. 

“Barney,” Mike asked, leaning on his shovel, “what 
is the differcuee between ‘sitished’? and ‘conient’?” 

“The difference? Sure, there's none,” au:wered 
Baracy. “If you're satisfied, you're conteni, and, if 
youre content, you're satisfied.” 

“That was my opinion, toe, Barney, me boy, up to 
row, but it struck me sudden like as T turned that 
last spadeful that I am satisfied all right that Molly 
Carcy is my wife, but 1 am jolly well sure I'm not 
content.” 


There came the bom of a distant gun, Above the brealiers’ roar} 
But the passenger coolly lit a pipe, And started on etory four. 
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DYNAMITING THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


> HE question as to whether the) 
treasure vaults of the Bank of | 
England are strong enough to: 


resist explosives dropped upon 


them from airships, which was 
raised by a shareholder at a 
recent meeting, is an interesting one in view| 
of the fact that bullion worth £40,000,000 is 
kept there. 
Tube Dangers. 

And tho bullion, of course, constitutes only 
a portion of the wealth of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. Jewels, plate, and 
similar costly articles to the aggregate value 
of considerably over £100,000,000 are regu- 
larly stored for the convenience of customers. 

Is this treasure—the greatest, probably, 
that has ever been gathered together in one 
place—safe? Mr. E. Newby, the shareholder 
in question, thinks not. Putting aside 
altogether the hypothetical danger from 
future airships, to which he drew attention, 
he points out that tube railways have beon 
constructed in close proximity to where some, 
at all eventa, of the subterranean strong- 
rooms are supposed to be situated. The 
inference is obvious. 

Against this, however, must be placed the 
undoubted fact that to tunnel into one of 
them would be a very big job indeed for 
anybody to tackle. For one thing, no out- 
sider knows the actual position of the 
principal treasure vaults. 


Like a Whitewashed Cellar. 


The bullion room into which ordinary 
visitors to the Bank are conducted is more 
for show than use, and usually contains only 
about £2,000,000 worth of bar gold. It is, 
in fact, little more than a whitewashed 
cellar, and the domed roof is not eron thick 
enough to entirely shut out the sounds of 
the eee of the people immediately over- 
head. 

Deep down below this, however, are the 
real treasure vaults, the innermost and 
largest of which is a veritable Aladdin’s 
Cave. It is as near impregnable as possible. 
That is to say, very heavy charges of some 
high explosive, such as dynamite, for 
example, would be necessary to shatter it. 
While it can only be opened in the ordinary 
way by the mutual co-operation of the 
governor, the deputy-governor, and the chief 
cashier, each of whom has a differcnt key. 

eeee 


Proressor (whi believes he has just recog- 
nised an o!d pupil): ‘“‘ My dear sic, weren't 
you a small boy of thirteen years once?” 

eeee 

Orator: “I thought your paper was 
friendly to me?” 

Editor : “So itis. What's the matter?” 

“I made a speech at the Oddfellows’ 
porn last nizht, and you didn’t print a line 
of it.” 

“Well, what further proof do you want 
of our friendship?” 
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SPRING BUDS. 


The origin of the nickname “Tommy 
Atkins” as applied to the British private 
soldior is interesting. It arose from the 
custom of printing the name ‘Thomas Atkins 
on the forms used in tho Army for differeat 
purpoces, to indicate to those using thom 
where to write their names, Ever since, the 
private soldier has been alluded toas “Tommy 
Atkins.” 


Certain parts of Egypt would be uninhabit- 
able but for the multitude of storks that 
throng to the country every winter and 
devour the frogs which appear in devastating 
swarms after every inundation. 

Tho average duration of life is, in Norway 
fifty years, Britain forty-five, Belgium forty- 
four, Franco forty-three, Austria thirty-nine, 
Germany thirty-nine, Italy thirty-nine, 
Bavaria thirty-six, Spain thirty-two. 


In Switzerland every male between the 
ages of twenty and sixty five is obliged to 
vote, un!ess he bea pauper, criminal, or a 
bankrupt. ‘These have not the right of 
voting. 


Crocodiles, like ostriches, swallow small 
pebbles, for the purpose of grinding their 
food. 


An African woman, to be considered 
beautiful, must have small eyes, thick lips, 


Stories of Habibullah, 


HERE is wild excitement in 
Afghanistan in consequence of 
the discovery of a plot to pvison 
the Ameer, the Heir Apparent, 
and other members of the Royal 
family ; and it is rumoured that 

| Bibi Halima, one of the widows of the late 

Ameer Abdur Rahman, is one of the leadera 

of the conspiracy. 

The whole trouble arises from the habit 
common amongst Oriental potentates of 
|providing themselves with a number of 
wives. 

Habibullah Regarded as the Heir. 

Abdur Rahman had quite a lot, and each 
wife spent her days scheming to get her eon 
recognised as the heir to the throne. But 
‘Abdur Rahman was a very wise old man. 
“It has frequently happened,” he said, 
“in the past that the life of the heir has 
been endangered ; and, consequently, I prefer 
to conceal my intentions as long and as far 
a3 I can.” 

Ile, therefore, refused to say which of his 
isons he would choose to succeed him, but it 
| was conside.ed that the choi.e lay between 
' Habibullah, the eldest of them all, Nasrullah, 
| who was chosen to pay a visit to this country 
lin 1895, and Omar, whose mother, Bibi 
|Halima, was the most poworful of Abdur 
‘Rahmin’s wives, and who has now been 
‘charged with conspiracy. 

Abdur Rahman, however, made it very 

| Plain by his official actions that he regarded 

; Habibullah as his heir. 

| Whenever the Ameer had to laave Kabul, 

| Habibullah was appointed a sort of regent 

‘for the time being, and once a week, even 

while tho Ameer was in Kabul, Habibullah 

held a reception which all his brothers and 
half-brothers were compelled to a:tend. 

He particularly won his fathor’s approval 
,by his conduct during a mutiny that 
occurred in one of these terms of regency. 
\Some of the soldiers of the Kandahar- 
Hazara battalion became unmanageable 
under some fancied grievance, and, the 
trouble spreading, a serious mutiny broke 
out. 
| Habibullah rode alone into the midst of 
‘the rebellious soldiers without showing any 
fear of their injuring him, coming, as he did, 
without any body-yuard. His plucky action 
,Worked the soldiers up to a passion of 
enthusiasm, and the mutiny melted away. 


The drapery trade has supplied more Lord 
Mayors of London than any other business, 
the total being seventy-four. 


Five pounds per hour is the rate at which 


judges are paid. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury takes rank 
immediately after membera of the Royal 
Family, and before every other peer. 


At a big dinner in Russia, every lad 
present smokes a tiny cigarette between aaah 
course. This is intended toaid the digestion 
and remove the flavour of the previous dish 
from the palate. 


In Germany when the vote of the jury 
stands six against six, the prisoner is 
acquitted. A vote of seven against five 
leaves the decision to the Court, and in a vote 
of eight against four the prisoner is 
convicted. 

Champagne requires much time and care 
in the making. Altogether a bottle of 
champagne goes through two hundred 
different operations, covering a period of 
two anda half years. And, in addition, it 
is sometimes kept two or three years longer 
in the vaults maturing. 


The Spaniard, however courteous he may 
be, never invites a guest to dinner. In 


Ameer of Afghanistan. 
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WORKERS _IN 
UNDERWORLD. 


T the Southwark coroner’s court 
the other day it transpired that 
@ man, in order to earn a liveli- 
hood, used to buy elastic by the 
\ yard, cut it into small pieces, 
and make these into bands to 
hold omnibus conductors’ tickets. 
| Accurious and novel occupation, certainly ; 
iyet not more eo than many others that might 
, be mentioned. : 
The “ Shover Up.” 
There is, for example, the seedy looking 
individual who goes about the country calling 


THE 


| On his father’s death he succeeded him |fat gentlemen’s houses, and offering to tattoo 
without difficulty, though there was some! pet dogs with the monogram or crest of their 


‘fear that Bibi Halima would cause trouble 
|by pressing the claims of her scn, Omar. 
Her intrigues were unsuccessful, however, 
and Habibullah seems to have treated his 
stepmother and her son more kindly than 
they can reasonably have expected. 

Not very long ago a special and very liberal 
|nllowance was granted tothem. But for all 


owner. He brings with him his own needles 
and stock of pigments of various colours, and 
guarantees his work to be indelible, so that 
ever afterwards the animal can be positively 
identified if it strays or is stolen. 

The “shover up” is a product of the taxi- 
cab. Police regulations insist that cab- 
ranks must be kept closed up, and this 

\involves the moving forward of every vehicle 


|that, for the last eight years, and particu- 
larly during the visit of the Ameer to India, 
Omar and his mother and another brother, 


Nuasrullah, have been plotting his OFerebem 


Habibullah is a very enlightened ruler, 
but some of his methods of government have 
a very Eastern ring about them. For 
instance, not long ago three officials were, 
brought to him charged with taking bribes. | 
and the Ameer ordered them to be buried! 
alive! | 

His Majesty was recently suffering from a, 
sharp attack of gout. The native Court 
doctors resorted to their usual remedy of 
bleeding, with the result that the Royal 
patient grew worse ins‘ead of better. 

The ‘‘ourt Chamberlain, who had been | 
sitting up for several nights with his sleep-; 


los: master, and who was; in the state known | 
as “fit to drop,” heard with joy of a Babu, 
hospital assistant who happened to be in, 
Kabul. He sent for him at once, and asked 


him to La ge a sleeping draught to be) 


administered to the Ameer. 
Slave Went to Sleep. 

The Babu made up sufficient for several 
doses, and the Chamberlain carried the bottle 
to the Ameer. 

Habibuilah, who takes no risks, summoned 
one of his slaves and poured half the contents | 
of the bottle down the unhappy man’s throat. 
The result was that the slave went s0/ 
thoroughly to sleep that he never woke; 
again. ‘The Babu was sent for. 

“One half of this,” said the Ameer, hold- 
ing up the bottle, “killed my servant! 
Abdullah. The other half, by the grace of! 
Allah, has been preserved. Drink thou, and 
may thy sleep be sound!” 


thereon each time the foremost one is 
summoned away by a fare. But the whole 
of the chauffeurs are not always there at the 
moment, and anyhow many of them do not 
care to be at the trouble of starting the 
mechanism for a journey of a couple of yards, 
The only other alternative is to push the cabs 
forward by hand labour, and this is where 
the “shover-up” comesin. It is not an casy 
job, for the “taxis” are heavy to handle, 
jand the penny toll he levies on each driver 
is well earned. 
Wedding Rings out of Pennies. 

There ia a man who ekes out a living by 
preparing tho shiny waterproof bowler hats 
affected by ’bus drivers. Hoe uses a peculiar 


| preparation of pitch and wax, the secret of 


which ishisown. Another individual makes 
wedding rings out of French “ pennies,” and 
\these command a ready sale amongst certain 
'classes, for they wear almost as weil as gold 
ones, and in appearance are much the same, 
the main difference consisting in a slightly 
deeper redness of colouring. 


Tus electrical study craze is now bearing 


| fruit. 


“ Are you a conductor ?” asked a lad of an 
omnibus guard. 

“I am,” replied the courteous official. 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is Wood.” 

“Oh, that can’t be,” said the boy, “for 
wood is a non-conductor!”” 

@eeee 


He entered the shop angrily. “This here 


The wretched Babu expostulated in vain, | guinea watch,” he growled, “ gains four hours 
and he had no choice but to obey. Later, |a day.” 


behind the scenes, someone kindly admin-! 
istere? an emetic, and his life was saved. 


The jeweller made a delighted gesture. 
““ Why, man,” he cried, “any motor trap 


The Babu immediately packed up and left | policeman will give you two guinoas for it, 


Kabul, never to return. 


| Birds cannot open the foot when the leg | 


is bont, and that is the reason they do not 
fall off their perch. If you watch a hen 
walking you will notice that it closes its toes 
‘as it raises tha foot and opsn3 them as it 
| touches the ground. 


A broken-winded horse is rarely seon in 
Norway. ‘The fact is accounted for by the 
statement that a bucket of water is always 
placed within reach of the horse when he is 
| feeding, and the animal takes a mouthfal of 
| hay and a sip of water. 


A perfect diamond must be free from the 
faintest tinge of colour, though when it has 
a decided colour, such as blue, green, and so 

| on, it becomes a fancy stone and will bring a 
| fancy price. 


The Income-tax in India is levied on all 
incomes of £33 and upwards, and then only 
one man in 700 comes within its scope. 

An ordinary railway engine is as strong 
as a whole regiment of horses. That is to 

; Say, its strength is equal to the combined 
effort of no fewer than 900 of the most 
powerful draught horses. 


To make piper fire-proof nothing more is 
| necessary than to saturate the paper in a 
strong solution of alum water, and when 


Italy, too, the privacy of the family is; thoroughly dry it will resist the action of 
flame. 


seldom invaded at the dinner hour. 


A Diehl. nw d 2 o9-t- of 


“ ocolate ere 


— 


In Vienna, no married man may make a 


a large, flat nose, and an intensely black | incl she German | balloon ascent —*’* = the consent of his 
skin, sol = 

A hoor .e ehip, A igh 

Said t) .» One neve. t MAG. to 


then.” 


© a oe thas tee te te enn ee ee a aa DODD DAAAA Aid 


Tho hottest region on the earth is on the 
south-wostern coast of Persia, where Persia 
borders the gulf of the same name. For 
forty consecutive days in July and August 
the thermometer has been known not to fall 
lower than 100deg., night or day, and often 
to run up as high as 128. 


The moment that a young crocodile breaks 
its shell it is to all intents and purposes as 
active as it is at any time during its life. 
It will make straight for the water, even if 
it be out of sight and a good distance off, 
and it will pursue its prey with oagernoss 
and agility during the first hour of its free 
existence. 


The carrings worn by Italian women 
indicate the part of Italy the wearers come 
from ; tho longer the earrings, the further 
south the women come from. In the extreme 
south most of the earrings hang close to the 
oe aaa in the far north they are quite 
short. 


A Russian baptism under the ritual of the 
Greck Church is a curious ceremony. A large 
wooden bowl is filled with water, and the 
priest takes the child in his arms, stuffs 
wadding into its ears and nostrils, and then 
plunges tho little head under the water three 
times, during which poriod he repeats prayers 
for the Imperial family. 

The robbery of graves is the only crime 
under Chinese law for which the thief may 
hey justly killed on the spot by anyone finding 

im out. 


The place of honour at a Chinese hamquet 
is at the host’s left hand. 


be dry.” 
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EXPERIENCES SERIES. 
ON THE TRACK. 


By a Signalman, 


Tue train came to a standstill outside my cabin, 
for the signals were against it, and I stood on the | 
landing at the top of the steps, basket in hand, wait- | 
ing for the arrival of the man who was to relieve me. 

That you, Dick?” I called, as a figure emerged 
from the darkness. 

“Yes,”’ replied my mate. “Going on?” 

“Rather,” I responded. “There’s the bell. You 
can peg her off now. Good-night, Dick!” 

I ran down the steps, and jumped on to the foot- 
board of the rear guard’s coach, just as the train, 
with a preliminary snort, started off again. 


Clung to the Handrail. 

It wag not booked to stop at Hinton Junction, 
where my home lay, but experience had taught me 
that, whenever I had to set the signals against it 
outside my cabin, they would also be set against it 
at the junction, and the ride—which, against all rules 
I had taken scores of times before-—saved me a walk 
of over two miles along the desolate track. 

It was a cold and dark night, and my thoughts, as 

J clung to the handrail, centred pleasantly around 
the steaming hot supper which awaited my heme- 
coming. 
After a while, however, it dawned upon me that, 
though we were appreaching the junction, the driver 
had not shut off steam, and I hung out over the 
track till I could sce the light of the signal ahead. 

It showed green, and I realised that for once the 
exceptional had happened. The train was net geing 
to be pulled up. ; 

What should I do? Beyond Hinton there would 
be a clear run of twenty miles, and cven if I could 
manage to retzin my position for that distance, with 
a hand which was fast becoming numbed with the 
cold, it would take me at least two heurs to get 
back again. 

I was still pondering the matter when the lights 
of the station sprang up out of the night and flashed 
by ; but a momentary check in the speed cf the train, 
which occurred a little way beyond, decided me. 

I would drop off. 


No sooner determined upon than done. I released 


my hold, and dropped down iuto the darkness, 

The next instant something gripped my left foot, 
and, before I could utter a ery, I felt myself flung 
violeutly forward, my head scemed to split open 
against some hard substance, and—I lost conscious- 
ness. 

When I came to, I was too dazed at first to under- 
stand what had happened. All I knew wag that I 
was lying across the six-foot way, with my head upon 
the inner rail of the up-track, and that both my 
forchead and my foot were aching and burning. 

A familiar whiz and rattle close by aroused me to 
a senso of danger, and, wit& an instinctive effort, I 
flung my head an] shoulders clcar of the rail, just as 
a mail train roared by on its way to London. 

“Yhat was a near thing!” I gasped with a shudder, 
and struggled to get up. But I found that my left 
foot. was immovable. 

What held it? I was still tco muddled to guess, 
but, gritting my teeth, I dug my hands into the 
ballast and tugged like grim death to free it. I 
tugged till the bones in my tovs scemed to snap, but 
all to no purpose. 

I screwed myself awkwardly round upon the ground 
and got on to one knee. Then I stretched out my 
hand, touched my foot, touched the rail, and knew 
what hed happened. 

1 had jumped from the train just as it was crossing 
some points, my foot had caught in one of them, 
und it was locked in! ‘ 


Rolled to Safcty. 


Hew long I struggled to extricate myself before I 
thought of cutting the laces of my boot I cannot say, 
but cven when I had done it, the thing availed mo 
nothing. 

Exhausted at last with my efforts, I lay there biting 
my lips and gnashing my teeth with agony and help- 
lessness, till an indistinct rumble in the distance 
scared mo into activity again. The Scottish express 
was bearing down upon my imprisoned foot! 

Noarer and noarer it came. The rumble became a 
roar; I saw the lights from the carriage windows 
patterned upon the ground. I felt tho rail quiver- 
ing beneath the approaching weight; the shriek of 
the whistle was in my cars. Then, with the yell of 
© maniac, I gave one last supreme jerk—and rolled, 
a senseless heap, into the safety of tho six-foot way. 


DESTROYED BY THEIR AUTHORS. 

Mn. Kipiine wants to destroy one of his poems, 
and also the author of it. He was sitting in his 
garden one day, when a street organ struck up “The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,’ which he wrote about the 
time of tho Boer war. Mr. Kipling was silent for 
a minute; then he turned to someone near. 

“If it were not suicide,’’? he remarked viciously, 
“TI would kill the man who wrote that.’ 

Sir Arthur Sullivan liked his own sotting of the 
song no better. A lady porsuaded him to play it 
and when he had finished he swung round and asked 
abruptly, “Well, what do you think of it?” 

She thought very little of it, but sho hesitated to 
tell him so. Instead, she ventured to remark that 
the words were rather vulgar. 

“So is the music,’? was the composci’s comment. 

Many famous people have done their best to destroy 
the works of their youth. Tho Iearned Bishop 
Thirlwell was one of these, and it is little wonder 
that in his later years tho Bishop did his utmost to 
get hold of copies of his early work “Primitis” 
and destroy them. 

Another clergyman, the famous Dean Farrar, in 
his youth fell in love with a beautiful girl. In her 
honour he published a volume of very scntimental 
verse, but, alas! tho lady jilted him. When he 
found his real affinity in hig wife ho tricd hard to 
ecllect and suppress the book of poems; but copics 
were always turning up, and quotations made from 
it to tease him. It may have teascd him, but it 
certainly had not the least effect on his wife. 

On the other hand, Tennyson very nearly destroyed 
ono of his most. popular poems. Mr. Edward 
Rawnsley was sitting with the poct in his lodgings 
in London, while Tennyson was busy burning some 
old manuscripts. He picked up “The Brook,” and 
was just on the point of throwing it into the fire. 

“Stop! stop!” Mr. Rawnsley cried. “You mustn’t 
burn that. It is one of the best things you have 
written.” 

“Ts it?” said the poet quietly, and put it back. 


jp __-_____ 


Harry Sr. Lepvcer: “My dear, won’t you sew 
on a button for me before you go out?” 

His New Wife: “The cook may possibly do it for 
you. But, please, bear in mind you marricd a typist, 
not a sewing machine.” 
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JURORS AT THE OLD BAILEY HAVE LATELY BEEN COMPLAINING OF THE COLD AND DRAUGHTS. 


At the present time jurymen are 
Freated by Court Officials as Kings 
used fo treat their Scullions. 


ze 
TARR ISOM P) 
And in the summer, Policemen 


might be ordered to fan him and 
fetch him iced drinks. 


The vessel sh2 swept towards the shore 


a4 


Why, for instance, should they be 
cooped up in a*box?We maintain that 
they should demand saddle-bag chairs. 


And the jury should certainly be 
invited to lunch with the Judge. 


Our Artist, who thinks they Ought to be Better Treated, Offers a Few Suggestions tha: will Add to their Comfort. 


And if the Juryman feeis cold, let 
him be warmed with fur-coats, rugs 
and hor drinks. 


And they, being busy men, should 


of course decide when the court 


is fo rise. 


, And struck on a sunken rock, 


But the passenger, busied in story five, Never perceived ths shoc, 
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REAL GRIT, 

A wiey little Irishman 
| / for a job yee: a 
ship. At first they said he was too small, but he 
finally persuaded them to give him e trial. 

He seemed to be doing well, and they gradually 
increased the size of his load, until, on the last 
trip, he was carrying a 50-pound anvil under each 
arm. When he was half-way across the gang plank 
it broke, and the Irishman fell in. With a great 
splashing and spluttering, he came to the surface. 

“T’row mea rope!” he shouted, and again sank. 
A second time he rose to the surface. 

“T’row mo a rope, I say!” he shouted again. Once 
more he sank. A third time he rose, struggling. 

“Look here!” he spluttered angrily, “if one uv 
you shpalpeens don’t hurry up an’ t’row me a rope, 
I’m goin’ to drop one uv these things!” 

Sl OCo 

“TI cannot get my wife to listen to a word I say.” 

“Why don’t you pretend to be talking in your 
sleep?” 


1 OL 
“Do you sleop with your mouth open?” inquired a 
doctor. 
“I’ve never noticed,’’ was the sarcastic reply, “but 
I'll look to-night when I’m asleep!” 
0c 


A GENTLEMAN was put out of patience by some 
blunder of his new groom. 

“Look here!” he cried in his anger, “I won’t have 
things done in this way. Do you think I’m a fool?” 

“Fool, sir,’ said the groom, “I can’t say, sir. 
I only came here yesterday.” 


_C OC 


NATURALLY THEY WON. 


WHEN the rather undersized gentleman, appointed 
as referee in a football match, arrived in the village, 
he made his way to the home club’s headquarters, and 
appeared to find considerable amusement in the wa: 
the team for the day’s match was set out on tho bi 
hanging to the notice board. 

“Got something funny there, eh ?”’ quericd the 
landlord. 

“Rather an amusing mistake in the spelling,” 
smiled the referee. ‘“ They’ve got Thrumper down 
as in ‘gaol’ instead of ‘goal.’ Rather rough on 
Thrumper.” 

“?’Tis rough on .Thrumper,” agreed the landlord, 
“ Cos that’s where ’e ’appens to be. He got five days 
for bashin’ the chap as refereed in last weck’s match, 
but ’e’ll be out this afternoon, so I shouldn’t advise 
you to be too ’ard on our chaps.” 

He wasn’t, and the home team, with the aid of the 
referce, won easily. 

~_f_OcC 

‘“* A GIRL,” said the mother, “ cannot be too cautious 
about considering her first proposal of marriage.” 

“You're right, mamma,” said the girl. “ It is wise 
to reflect on the horrible possibility of never getting 
another.” 

_~TlOCcoe< 

“You told us, boy,” the tourist said to the urchin, 
who was fishing in the lake. ‘‘ that the boat always left 
here at four, and we have now waited till a good deal 
past five.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “it doesn’t begin to run till 
next month.” 

Ol 

Gruss: “I hear your last novel has already 
appeared in its sixth edition. How did you manage to % 
become so phenomenally popular ?”’ 

Scrubb: “Very simple. I put a personal in the 
papers saying that I was looking for a wife who is 
something like the heroine of my novel. Within two 
days the first edition was sold out.” 


SOC 


Patient: “Well, doctor, do you think I’m getting 
on all right?” 

Doctor: “Oh, yes. You still have a good deal of 
fever, but that doesn’t trouble me.” 

Patient: “Of course not. If you had a fever, it 
wouldn’t trouble me.” 


Su) OL ed 
NOT TO BE HAD. 


Mr. Smart was a very testy old fellow, and if there was 
one thing he hated more than another. it was to be “caught 
napping.” As a consequence, he was always vei 
suspicious of any deed or word, the full meaning of whic 
he could not grasp. 

A few days ago he paid a visit to the Zoo. and being fond 
of animals, he was greatly interested, and soon got into 
conversation with une of the keepers. A very interesting 
chat ensucd. 

As Mr. Smart was about to Icave, the keeper turned to 
him and asked : 

“ By the way, sir; have you seen our black-faced 
antelope?” 
yen thought the old gent, was an attempt to “ have ” 

im. 
“ No, sir,” he replied stiffly. “I have not. May I ask 
with whom it was that your black-fawd aunt eloped ?” 


The cruel rock it gored her side, With many a tear aad fou 
OVEL MAG, 
\ 


But the passenger quietly swam ashore, Reading THE 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


CARRYING OUT HIS ORDER. 


A country hotel proprietor, glancing out of a rear 
window, saw his new waiter chasing a chicken about 
the yard. 

“What have you in that bowl?” demanded the 
hotel man, referring to a utensil he was hugging. 

“Mushrooms,” responded the new waiter. “There’s 
a gentleman that wants chicken smothered with mush- 
rooms, and I’m trying to smother him, sir!” 

>< 


DEPENDED ON THICKNESS. 


Duzine the recent cold snap there was some good 
skating in many parts of the country. Just at the 
commencement of the frost a certain boy in a country 
village got out his skates, greased them, and pre- 
sently prepared to enjoy himself on the local duck- 
pond. 

His mother caught sight of him at the door, and 
attempted to dissuade him from going on the ice, as 
she didn’t believe it was safe. 

The boy knew better, and went. Presently, one of 
his companions called at the house, and asked where 
the young skating enthusiast was. His mother’s 
answer was: 

“Tf the ice is as thick as Jim thinks it is, he is 
skating; if it is as thick as I think it is, he is 
swimming.” 


>_COCc 
A GOOD SUBSTITUTE. 


Weird Lovking Artist (witha wave of his hand); ‘* Will you permit 
mz: to mike a sketc? of thal little spot?” 
Old Countryman: “I dcan’t moind, zur; maister told me to rig ’oop 


scareciow to keep the birds away this morning.” 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP. 


Mrs. Jones (a Suffragist): “I don’t ask special 
privileges, Mr. Jones. What I do ask is that you, 
for instance, a man, should treat me exactly as you 
would another man. Instead of talking small talk, 
and treating me like a thing to bo protected, and all 
that, assume towards mo the attitude you do to Mr. 
Warrington. Treat me like a good fellow.” 

Mr. Jones (quickly): “Why, certainly, old chap. 
Lend me a fiver, will you?” 


>SOOCHK 


THEN AND NOW. 
Act I. 

Trixins: “How is business, Wilkins?” 

Wilkins: “Can’t make it go. At this rate I shall 
be bankrupt in another month. I don’t secm to 
have any head for business.’’ 

Tilkins: “No, you haven’t; but you have a good 
start, and, if you’ll promise to let me run things, Dll 
go in with you as partner.” 

Wilkins: “Done. A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.’”’ 

Act II.—Ten years later. 

Guest: “What a magnificent place you have!— 
everything that wealth could buy or heart long for! 
Yon have been wonderfully prosperous, Mr. Wilkins.” 

Mr. Wilkins (sadly): “True, but, after all, I get 
only half the profits of my great establishment. I 
tell you, my friend, the mistake of my life was taking 
a partner,” 
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SUBTRACTION. 

Two pitmen, Bill and 
Tom, whose education was 
not of the best, went to a night school to learn a 
little. 

Finding them very slow, the master set them to do 
some simple subtraction sums. Bill was very puzzled 
when he had to take six from four, and asked for 
help from the master, who, being busy at the time, 
told him rathcr sharply to borrow ten. 

Poor Bill gazed at him, pencil in mouth, for a 
few minutes, and, turning round to Tom, who was 
hard et work, whispered: 

“Lend us ten, Tom.” 

Tom looked at him for a few moments, and then 
cautiously replied : 

“aud your hand a bit, Tom; let’s see what Aa’ve 
left first.’’ 


SOC 

Goren oN THE GREEN (after several attempts to 
hole the hall): “What shall I do, caddie?” 

Caddie: “I should go down on ma knees and blaw 
it in.” 

. SO] 

Doctor (to his cook, who is just leaving): “Well, 
Mina, I am sorry, but I can only give you a very 
indifferent character.’’ 

“Well, sir, never mind. Just write it like you do 
your prescriptions.”’ 

COC 


“Mawwa,” shouted little Willie from the nursery, 
“Johnnie wants half the bed.”’ 

“Well,”’ queried his mother, “isn’t he entitled to 
half of it?” 
“Yes,” replied Willie, “but he wants his half in 
the middle.’ 
COCO 


WITH A PURPOSE. 


**T was counsel for a railway company,” said a 
pronees lawyer, ‘“‘ one of whose employees had been 
illed by an express train. His widow. of course, sued 
for damages. The principal witness swore positively 
that tho engine whistle had not sounded until after the 
entire train had passed over his departed friend. 

“*You admit that the whistle blew?’ I sternly 
demanded of the witness. 

““* Oh, yes, it blew.’ 

“* Now,’ I added impressively, ‘if that whistle 
sounded in time to givo the poor fellow warning, the 
fact would be in favour of the company, wouldn't it ?’ 

‘***T suppose so,’ said the witness. 

“*Very well. Now, for what earthly purpose 

would the driver blow his whistle after the man had 
’ been struck ?’ 

““*T presume,’ replied the witness, with great 
deliberation, ‘ that the whistle was for the next man 
on the line.’” 

SOC 

“ T wish I knew what my wife would say to me when 
I come home to-night.” 

“ I wish I knew what my wife wouldn’t say.” 

COC 

‘* T HEAR that Jones’ four daughters are married.” 

“Is that so? I suppose he’s glad he’s got them off 
his hands ?” 

“Not exactly: He now has to keep the four 
husbands on their feet.” 

-CooCc 

‘* How are you coming along at golf now?” 

** Oh, fine!" iii 

“‘ Broken any records yet ?” 

“ Well, not exactly; but I’ve broken thirty clubs, 
|; the honeysuckle vine, the cat’s back, and six panes of 

glass since I began playing, so I am coming along 
strong.” 
COC 
we Fork Invauips,” read the sign at a certain 
shop. 
“What is there unusual about those eggs?” asked 
a curious observer. 
“Why, them ogg is an absolute novelty,” said the 
addin 


dealer briskly, g in awed tones, “Them eggs is 
fresh.”’ 


>So 
BLAMED THE MILKMAN. 


“You know,” said the man, “how innocently your 
wife will look at you across the breakfast-table when 
you have searched your pockets and discovered a 
sovereign missing. 

“You may have your suspicions, but you must keep 
them to yourself. I stood it for two or three yoars 
before a bright thought came along. Then I got hold 
of a counterfeit sovereign, a hopelessly bad one, 
placed it in my purse, and, when I got up one morn- 
ing, and missed it, I felt happy. 

“Two hours after breakfast my wife went out, and 
at noon I was sent for to identify her at the police 
station. She had handed that bad sovereign out in 
payment for an umbrella, and been caught, and she 
had been a prisoner for two hours when I got there." 

“And what did you say?” hoe was asked. 

“Not a word.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She laid ib on the milkman, of oourse.’* 
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By ARTHUR APPLIN. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE (continued). 
Revolution. 


Crostne the window Jim returned to his chair and made 
Poppy sit by his side. ‘‘I meet tho leaders to-night in 
Trafalgar Square. It will not be I who wil dictate to 
them, for I have learned that they intend to dictate to 
me. Their idea is to march down to the House where 
a remnant of Parliament is still sitting, turn out the men 
they disapprove of, and place themselves in power: A 
re of men elected from the mob to serve on the County 
Council, will take the City in hand,*practically feeding 
and clothing everyBody ! ”’ : 

He rained his handg helplessly. ‘I’ve received an out- 
line of their mad, incompetent suggestions. I—I’m to be 
Dictator.” He laughed aloud. 

Poppy clung closely to him. ‘‘ Why not agree to all 
their proposaig?” she whispered. ‘‘Once in power, you 
can really command them. Jim, think of the power, 
think of the glory. You would be—a King. . . . You 
might save London—yes, England .— oft - 

“ Don't tempt me,’” he cried; “‘ besides, it’s useless, it’s 
too late. I tell you Europe’s at our heels, already placing 
her foot on our shores.” 

She jumped to her feet and walked about the room, her 
eyes blazing, her face alight with enthusiasm. ‘ Not yet 
. . . there’s our Navy. There might be a great fight 
at sea—a great victory. And then you would be powerful. 
If it’s victory, they'll thank you; they'll be quick enough 
to o you, then quick enough to understand the 
danger.” . 

“ You don’t know what you're saying.” 

“Yes Ido. It’s something like this I dreamed of when 
I was a kid. . . . This meang power.” She threw 
herself at his feet and knelt before him. 

“You'll meet them to-night in Trafalgar Square, tell 
them the truth if you like, that you'll go down to Parlia- 
ment with them, P Sob out the leaders, and have no men 
who are not brave and honest. The right men know 

u’re all loyal, and they'll stick to you, and you'll pull 
Serough. I'll go with you, Jin. We'll meet them 
— to-night!” ; etal 

jascoigne rose to his feet, 2nd Ginger Pop saw in his 
face something of the old enthusiasm, the smile with 
which he had first Gees her when he was a priest in 
Piccadilly, and preached his first sermon. 

Then it was Love . «+ . that was what he had 
taught Aer. : ; 

“Yes, they shall make me what they call Dictator, if 
they like—and I'li dictate! But you mustn’t come with 
me, Poppy, you must stop here.’ He glanced at the 
ciock. ‘It’s almost time to go, so we must say good-bye.” 

She clung tightly to him. ‘I’m going with you, Jim, 
for I know what you're going to do. You're going to 
tell them—~” 

“T am,” he interrupted gently. “I’m going to tell 
them unless they go back, even if it is to starvation, 
unless they go back to their homes and their cities, I, as 
Dictator, will recall the troops and have them driven out; 
for they are more dangerous than the enemy threatening 
our shores. It would be better to be conquered by a virile 
race of men than ruled by a mob without brains.’ 

“Jim, if you do that they’ll—they’ll kill you.” 

“An honourable death,” he sneered. ‘‘ But you——” 

“‘ Jim—I love you! ” 

Jim put his arms about her neck then, and, holding her 
close, kissed her lips. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 


Conclusion, 
PRAARARAIAAIIISIOOOOOOOOOmnnmenmnn rn en ens sre 


WueEn Gascoigne and Poppy left the house, Great- 
borough greeted them on the door-step. He drew Gas- 
coigne back into the hall and closed the door. ‘‘ We have 
just had intelligence that war hag been declared. A naval 
engagement hag already taken place, hostile fleets are 
forcing their way up the North Sea and St. George’s 
Channel.”’ 

“Then all is over? '’ asked Gascoigne. 

“Unless the mob returns to its senses. Thousands and 
thousands of people are still pouring into the outskirts of 
the City. It’s impossible to stop them. Not a single man 
who has ever learned to hold a rifle can be spared. Even 
if we repelled an attempt at landing we are faced with 
famine within twenty-four hours.” 

Gascoigne nodded. ‘I know.” . 

Greatborough wiped his face with his handkerchief. 
"They have two hundred and thirty men at Westminster 
still and a couple of maxims. I was wondering if it would 
be possible——” 

ascoigne shook his head. ‘ Against a mob of six or 
teven millions! Why, you might empty Parliament Street 
and fill Trafalgar Square with corpses, and you would find 
yourself still in the human ant-heap. Who would care for 
& few thousands dead or dying? What’s more to the 
Purpose, how many would know? One regiment might 
hold a tribe of savages in a desert, but an army in the 
middle of a city surrounded by millions of civilised fools 
wouldn't find it easy work to clear the streets and obtain 
control.’? 

“ Then what's going to happen!” 

Gascoigne mab his band on the door and lowered his 
Voice. ‘‘ The usual thing, that which has always happened 
to Empires which have grown fat and gelfish—fire, famine, 
rete He held out his hand. ‘Good-bye, Great- 

rough.” 


“Thanks for your loyalty, Gascoigne. To-night the 


mob will accuse you of disloyalty; but I know, and we all 
know, we who have stuck to our posts.” 

i Gascoigne nudded, ‘* hat’s all right. . . . Where's 
ris?” 

“She's at St. George’s Hospital. I tried to get her 
away over to France—anywhere—but she wouldn’t go.” 

Without another word, Gascoigne opened the door, and 
the crowd in the street pressed torward, cheering. 

“You’lI\go to your daughter, won't you?” a 
whispered, 

Greatborough shook his head. ‘I must go back to the 
House, or stay by your side in the Square.”” He hesitated 
& moment, then drew into the shclter of the doorway 
again. 

‘You don’t think there’s suuch chance of the leaders 
listening to your acvice? ” 

** Not much. Even if they did——” 

“If they did,” Greatborough interrupted quickly, 
““someth:ng could be done. Many of them are men of 
some influence. It they were all on our side we might, 
with a superiiuman effort, clear spaces here and there in 
the City, and collect the police that are left, and, with the 
military, obixin some semblance of order. If, however, 
they refuse, we are determined to make a final effort.” 

“What is that?” 

We sha!l have to drive them back with the few troops 
we have; drive them back north and east, drive them 
into the river. Once we can strike terror into the mob it 
will fly. Any men who were left we could collect then; 
a few loyal peo»le would return into the camps, and if 
once we held wen the centre of London again, order 
might come out of chaos. Supposing the Navy does obtain 
an overwhelming victory, we could recall the troops and 
then the work would be easy.” 

Gascoigne looked up the street, down the street, and 
into the square. Pcople, people everywhere. He nodded. 

“This can't last another half-a-dozen hours, Heaven 
knows how it’s lasted 60 long, whcre they all found food 
and drink. -\nd if they listen to me, and I can 
win their leaders, I'll come down to the House and issue 
proclamations and start trying to clear Parliament Street 
and the Square. If they won't listen to me——” 

‘They were standing in the hall again, Poppy guarding 
the entrance. Gaccoigne looked over his dhe! ler and he 
saw that she had heard all they said. Her face was pale, 
but she smiled. 

‘“‘Can’t you arrange a signal? ’’ ghe whispered. “ And 
at a signa] start a coupic of those maxim guns going? 
The Tommies aro about dead with hunger and fatigue, 
they’re spoiling for a fight, and the noise of a few guns 
met do more than all our chin-wag.” 

reatborough nodded. ‘“That’s all we can do. I'll 
fight my way down to the House somehow. Can you find 
aman you can trust, and place him on the roof of the 
Grand? I’ll get another lower down. If you raise a 
white handkerchief as a signal, the men will open fire.” 

Gascoigne was silent for a moment. At last he looked 
up. “It's beastly, it may te useless—but it’s the only 
way. Once more, good-bye, Greatborough.”” 

Ginger Pop and Gascoigne watched him force his way 
through the crowds. They jostled him good-humouredly, 
those who recognised him flung questions at him, others 
fiercely dcernanded fresh supplies of food and drink, 

Presently, taking Poppy's arm, Gascvigne shut the door 
ef his lodging and passed into the street towards Trafalgar 

quare. 

The people opened to let them pass, and followed them. 
A great platform had been erected at the base of Nelson’s 
Monument, formed of broken doors and shutters of the 
houses and shops that had been looted. The majority of 
the labour and socialist leaders had already gathered there. 
A body of men wearing ribbons on their coats kept some 
semblance of order, keeping @ small space clear in the 
eau, singing ribald songs, chaffing the mob ag they 

id so, 

Silence came quickly enough when one of the leaders on 
the platform rose to speak. Silence came quickly enough 
because the mob was beginning to feel the necessity, of 
leaders who would lead. Food, which had been so plenti- 
ful, was suddenly scarce again. People were growing 
frightened at themselves, at what had happened, and at 
what was going to happen! 

During the afternoon many who had fought their way 
into the City were now trying to fight their way out of 
it; but whichever way they turned they were met with an 
oncoming crowd, hungry, and sometimes mad with drink. 
The first night had seen only gluttony and drunkenness, 
but during the last night, vice had stalked unchecked 
through the darkened squares and etreets. Rape and 
murder, and crimes innumerable. 

At one place the mob was terrified, in another it raged 
against itself—here it wept and screamed, there it laughed 
and cheered. 

It was growing dark in Trafalgar Square and great 
torches flared around the base of the monument, about the 
platforms, and the corners of the streets. 

The man who addressed the mob apa with a foreign 
accent. His hair was long and black, his eyes bright. He 
was fearless, for he abused the crowd; but at first it only 
laughed at him. 

“You are fools and cowards,’”’ he cried. ‘‘ You have 
eaten to-day, what are you going to do to-morrow? You 
have no food left in the City——’’ For a moment he was 
drowned with a yell. ‘‘ There are plenty of shops and 
houses filled with jewels, and several banks filled with 
gold—your own Bank of England in the City. Instead of 
giving it to your leaders to take charge of, you’ve left 
it in the hands of those men who have shut themeelves in 
Parliament, down the end of the street. They have 
surrounded themselves and their bank with soldiers and 
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maxim guns. Go down to-night, turn them out, let in 
your own leaders—rule yourselves. I tell you that hand- 
ful of gentlemen in Parliament have more senso than you 
millions. They havo got gold stored away, and food to 
ae ,them, and guns to defend them. What have you 


Another yell. This man, an alien, ignorant, knew how 
to appeal to the mob, possessed a glimmering idea how to 
work revolution, and rise on the sea of discontent which 
he raised, to power and fame. 

“They are waiting there with their soldiers whilst you 
fools starve, and when you are starving, dying for want 
of food, they'll drive you out of the City, killing your 
women and your children. . . Power is yours 
now if, you choose to use it; you can be rulers of your 
country, then why not rule?” 

‘he intensity of his passion more than his words _in- 
flamed the mob.- They yelled and they shrieked, they 
danced about the equare, echoed his words which were 
blown far and wide like dust before a gale of wind. 

And Gascoigne stood beneath the monument of Nelson. 

Hie choeks were scarlet with shame. He jumped to his 
feet, and from the base of the statue seized a torch and 
held it above his head. Then round the handle of the 
torch he tied a handkerchief, holding it in his hand. 

He turnod to Ginger Pop. ‘‘ Go—and God bless you!” 

“Ts it the end?'’ she asked quietly. 

‘* Yes.” 

“ Then I am with you, Jim.” 

Bending towards bar, in full view of the mob, he 
aissed her. 

But the mob cheered. 

Then far and near his name was taken up, echoing on 
all sides of him, through the square, down tho streets. 
Seconds passed into minutes. It seemed as if London and 
its countless millions were shouting his name. 

He held the torch high above his head, and, looking u 
he saw, silhouetted on the top of the Grand Hotel build. 
ing, the figure of a man also holding a torch above his 
head—waiting for the signal, 

When silence came at last he spoke. His voice was 
clear and full, ho put all his strength into it, all the 
power he possessed. 

“Only a handful of you will hear what I have to say, 
so I shall be brief.; but you can pass my words on that 
thousands and millions of you may hear and know what 
you have got to do, and what, if you refuse to do, J am 
going to do.” 

Again the people shrieked at him, cheering him. 
he silenced them. 

‘‘ At this moment we are fighting to protect cur shores. 
Victory may be ours or defeat, we do not know, and it 
doesn’t secm as if we cared—for the lust of bread and 
beastiality has driven you mad. But you and your leaders 
here beside me hive all to join issue with me or else 
I stand alone and fight—not for you, but against you.” 

No answering cheer or curse; but silence, silence all 
could interpret. 

“*Go back quickly to your homes, go back quickly to 

our duties and to your work. Those who pre young and 
have learned how to bezr arms, remain here and go to the 
camps we have founded, and bear arms for your country. 
You may go back to direr poverty than you left, you may 
go back to starvation; well, you must face it, you must 
even face ruin— you have brought it on yourselves.” 

And then stepping to the edge of the platform, his 
torch held on hivh, Cascoigne told the mob what would 
happen if their leaders did not join issuo with him and 
map to clear the streets and the City—replace chaos with 
order. 

“My first word and my Iast has always been service; 
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but, perhaps, I came too late, and this is your answer. 
. I asked service of you and you refused. Now I 
demand it, and if now you refuse, then your blood be on 
yeur own heads.” 

No longer laughter or cheers; instead the mob howled. 
And the howling was taken up ncrth, south, east, and 
west; the City, which had shouted his name as leader and 
saviour, now cursed it. 

‘The air was shaken with oaths. . . 

No easy’ matter to obtain silence. Gascoigne waited, 
as immovable as the statue above him. 

In the meantime the leaders consulted ; the first speaker, 
the alien, walking up and down amongst them, shouting, 
threatening, pleading. . 

And when silence at last come, they rose in a body, 
denouncing Gascoigne, appealing to the mob, to mob law. 

Once again Gascoigne’s veice commanded. ‘‘ If you are 
bent on destruct‘on,” he said quietly, “ rather than see 

‘ou destroy youreelves, your cities, and England your 

me, I will Nacteny you myself! Perhaps a few may be 
saved and be taught, by force, the lesson they refused to 
learn through love. ou see this torch I hold in m 
hand, I have only to reverse it and show this hand- 
kerchief at the other end, and the troops guarding Parlia- 
ment will open fire with their guns, will force a passage 
to this Square, wiping you out like vermin.” : 

Dumfounded, no sound rose from the mob. Gascoigne 
saw the heaving ocean of faces red in the torchlight, 
eyes blazing with insane anger. Then a low moaning 
arose, like tho sound of an ocean rising at the bidding of 
a storm. Quickly it increased until it became a roar. 
Gascoigne turned his back on the mob, and faced their 
leaders on tho platform. 

‘“ Are you with me or against me?” he asked. “ Will 
you save your country and these people—cr will you send 
both to destruction? ” 

For answer the alien who had first spoken jumped to 
his side and tried to snatch the torch from him. He 
thrust the flames into Gascoigne’s face, then dragged the 
torch from his hands and threw it down. 

But Ginger Pop rushed forward, and, bending down, 
lifted it up, waving the handkerchief in the air. 

“You cowards,’’ she cried. ‘This man loved you, 
would have saved you. Yeu cowards!” 

Tho storm roared—a storm of voices frantic with terror. 

A brick hurtled through the air, then another. The 
leaders fled from the platform, but Poppy remained 
beside Gascoigne and threw her arms about him. 

‘* Come,” she whispered, “ Jim—quick . . .” 

He tried to force hcr away, he placed himself in front 
of her. It was too late. Stones and squares of wood frem 
the pavement hurtled round them. Men leaped on to 
the platform, and Gascoigne fell. 

Like a fury Poppy fought, fought over his body; her 
hair loose, her blows2 torn, her petticoats in rags. Lfke 
wild animals they fought with her, showeri Blows on 
her, until she, too, fell. And one «nan picked up her 


| body and thew it down into the mob, and like wild 


boasts they tore at it. 
“Traitor! ‘l'raitor!” 
And above the uproar came tho rattle of musketry, the 
sharp bark of quick-firers, and the boom of a big gun. 
* * * 


Not far from the monument in Trafalgar Square— 
which was raised in nincteen hundred and ninety to 
celebrate the independence of Great Britain, and the 
withdrawal of forcign troops—stands a small statue, at the 
base of which may often be seen flowers or laurel wreaths. 

The statue of James Gascoigne, Priest—so the inscrip- 
tion says—the man who sacrificed his life in trying to 
point to his countrymen their duty. And though he came 
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too late, Englishmen, as soon as the ay 
liberty from their conquerors, erected this statue to his 
ae Ginger Pop hag unfortunately been forgotten. 
‘Thou she was only a light woman, the lesson she 
helped to teach is likely to be remembered for some time 
—for every Englishman knows how to protect his home 
and his women in nineteen hundred and ninety ! 

And service has made England glad and is making her 
great again. 


were able to b 


The End. 


eee Bt 
WHEN J. B. GETS ANXIOUS. 

TE present naval scare is not the only one that has 
startled John Bull out of the usual .state of placid 
equanimity he maintains in regard to such matters. 

Indeed, his 1909 attack of the jumps is but a flea-bite by 
comparison with that of 1884, when, owing to the expo. 
sures of a certain evening newspaper, he became suddenly 
convinced that his vaunted supremacy, in ships and guns 
existed on paper only. 

His alarm and anger upon that occasion knew no 
bounds, culminating, some six months afterwards, in his 
kicking out of office the Government responsible, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that large and important 
additions to the Navy had been authorised in the 
meantime. ; 

Precisely ten years later another similar revelation led 
to the founding of the Navy League. 

One of the carliest naval scares occurred in 1652, when 
the Dutch Admiral Van Tromp sailed through the Straits 
of Dover with a broom at his masthead, to denote that he 
had swept the English from the seas. The rough-and- 
ready insolence of the proceeding stirred men’s blood, and 
in a trice battleships were building in every suitable port 
and inlet from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, while inland 
forest and dell rang unceasingly with the sound of innum. 
erable axes being laid to the roots of the sturdy oaks that 
were to furnish timber for the new English Navy, destined 
presently to destroy that belonging to Holland, and its too 
presumptuous commander along with it. 

Another big naval scare, due to our then crack battle. 
ship, the Captain, having turned turtle in the Bay of 
Biscay, occurred in 1870.” It resulted in the introduction 
of a new type of vessel, the Monarch, whose reserve of 
equilibrium was 16 to 1 as compared with that of the 
Captain class. This was obviously going to the other 
extreme. 

But such, unfortunately, is the usual result of theso 
pe panics. This one gave us ships shaped like checse- 

oxes, as safe as they were slow, and withal tremendous 
** coal-eaters.”” . 

Fortunately for us we were not at war while they 

held the seas. 
et fee 

He (wondering if Bertie Williams has 
accepted): “Are both your rings heirlooms?” 

She (concealing the hand): “Oh, dear, yes! One 
has been in the family since the time of Alfred; but 
the other is newer” (blushing) “only dates from the 
conquest.’’ 


been 
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“Ir was always my ambition to tread the hoards,” 
said the captive pensively, as the pirate crew urged 
him onwards. “But I suppose now I shall have to 
be content merely to have walked a single plank.” 
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Sixce both terms come from America, people are 
rather apt to coufuse the bunco-stcerer with the 
broncho-buster. 

The latter, however, breaks in the half-tamed 
horses of the wild and woolly West, whereas the 
former is more concerned with the human ass. 

In short, the bunoo, or bunko-steerer—it is spelt 
either way, and is probably derived from bunkum— 
is a swindler, his particular game being the con- 
fidence trick in one or other of its many forms. 
Usually He 
Works Alone. 

The dictionary, indeed, defines “bunoo” as “a form 
of confidence-trick, by which a simple fellow is 
swindled or taken somewhere and robbed,” and a 
“bunco-stcerer,” as “that one of the swindling con- 
federates who allures the victim.” 

The bunco-stecrer, however, often works alone, and 
the man who figured in the recent tragedy at tho 
Savoy Hotel probably belonged to the fraternity, 
although not identified as a professional thief. The 
facts of that sensational incident may be briefly re- 
called, as they throw much light on the bunco- 
steerer’s methods : 

A very well-dressed man arrived at the Savoy 
Hotel one morning, and, describing himself as an 
American physician, engaged two rooms, cn suite, for 
himself ond his wife, who, he said, would arrive 
shortly. He had only a small portmanteau with 
him, which, as a matter of fact, was afterwards feund 
to contain nothing but old newspapers. | However, 
his appearance was exceedingly good, and the hotel 
authorities had no reason to suspect him. 

The “doctor” then went to a Burlington Arcado 
jeweller’s, explained that ho wished to make a pre- 


What They Really Are. 


unco-Sleerers : 


sent to his wife, and, having selected half-a-dozen 
diamond rings and a diamond necklace, asked that 
the jewels should bo brought round to the hotel, so 
that his wife might make a final choice. 

This was done, and the “doctor” received the 
jeweller’s assistant in his sitting-room at the Savoy. 
Explaining that his wife was unwell, he asked for, 
and obtained permission to take the rings into the 
bedroom to show her, and the assistant heard him 
apparently conversing with a lady. 

hen he returned, said his wife would now like to 
see the nocklace, and took it into the bedroom. Again 
there were voices, but suddenly thoy stopped. The 
assistant, fortunately, was véty much on the alert, 
and, st ting a trick, ho rushed out into the 

ssage, just in time to catch the “doctor” escaping 
rom tha other room. 

A struggle ensued, and tho thief, finding himself 
cornered, drew a razor and cut his throat, dying 
almost at once. I need hardly say, that his “wife” 
was non-existent. 

Acquires Gentle- 
manly Habits. 

Now, this man may, or may not, have been a 
professional bunco-steerer, but his methods were 
typical of the class. 

To begin with, ho was well dressed, and so always 
is the high-class bunco-stecrer. I have known many 
of them, and they not only wear good clothes, but 
they knew how to wear them. They have all the 
appearance of fashionable men about town. 

Then, his manner was good, and that, again, is 
typical of the bunco-steerer. Many of them, although 
“wrong ’uns,’? are men of excellent education and 
birth, and even if they have not it naturally, they 


manage to acquire the air, speech, and habits of a 
gentleman. 

Next, the “doctor” selected a first-class hotel for 
his operations, and the very best hotels are the 
favourite hunting-ground of the bunco-steerer. 

In one respect, however, this particular trickster 
differed from most of his class. He was afterwards 
found to be penniless, whereas the bunco-steerer is, 
as a rule, very well supplied with ready money. 

Indeed, plenty of Bote is part of his stock-in-trado, 
for it is with a lavish display of genuine Bank of 
England notes that he establishes confidence in his 
victims, 

Moreover, living as he does at the best hotels, he 
must be able to pay a pretty heavy way. A bunco- 
steerer will think nothing of spending £60 to £100 a 
week at an hotel, and why should he, when he is play- 
ing for thousands, often tens of thousands? 

Poses as a 
Military Man. 

Sometimes there will be a whole gang of them stay- 
ing in one hotel, though, to all appearances, they 
are absolute strangers to each other. 

They use hotels because, so long as they pay their 
way, which most of them are careful to do, they can 
como and go unquestioned, and have excellent oppor- 
tunities of striking up profitable acquaintances. 

It is hard to believe thaé Captain Fitzblank, who 
talks so easily of the Army and foreign climes, who 
gives such charming little dinners, who is so obviously 
accustomed to the best of everything, is a swindler, 
but he may well be, for tho bunco-stcercr often 
favours a military pcse. 

And he may have been in the Army. Many of 
these men are gentlemen, gone wrong, not so much 
immoral as unmoral. They are, moreover, born 
gamblers, and, to some extent, follow their nefarious 
calling for sheer love of its many excitements. 

They bring to swindling talents, a patience, & 

rseverance, and an ingenuity which, could they 
beep straight, would bring them legitimato fortune. 


Ttey cried amazed: “How came you here?” But he muttered: ‘‘Can‘t you see 
, Im reading THE NCVEL MAGAZINE, And you're interrupting me!” 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 

Bur I don’t wonder at all, and nobody else does 
nowadays; for we all know that most of the stars are 
either worlds or suns. We even have a slirewd sus- 
picion that some of the worlds are inhabited. The 
great puzzle is, Why do they twinkle? : 

This ig not so easy to solve as one might think. 

“Oh, of course,’ says the casual observer, “stars 
twinkle for the same reason that spinning tops shiver. 
They are all spinning like tops, and, as they go 
¢wirling round and round, of course, their surfaces 
change, and the light on them shakes and shifts like 
go much fire from a spinning, Catherine wheel.” 

But, if this were so, how is it that many of the 
atars don’t twinkle at all? Every star in the 
heavens spins on its own axis, but some twinkle and 
others do not. Besides, the spinning of a star is 
very different from the spinning of a top. 

Nothing to Do With Spinning. 

A top spins round at least seven or cight times 
in a second. Some of the stars, on the other band, 
take a whole day, and in some cases a week to turn 
round once—and even this is putting it at a moderate 
figure. Anybody, therefore, who wanted to see a star 
twinkle because it turned round would have to wait 
a whole: week between each twinkle! 

Obviously twinkling has nothing to do with 

inning. Another plausible view of the matter is 
that every star that twinkles isa sun. You see, one 
might wel? imagine that a sun, being all on fire, and 
in a boiling hurry-scurry all over its surface, would 
send out uneven, quivering flashes of light into our 
atmosphere. 

For instance, a star called Sirius, which isa brilliant 
object in the southern half of the sky in January, 
scintillates in a most wonderful manner, looking like 
a diamond of the first water. So brilliantly does 
this star twinkle that it constantly attracts atten- 
tion. Now, it so happens that Sirius is a sun of 
enormous size, and nearly all the other twinkling 


20 YEARS PREDOMINANT ASA 
1EALTH RESTORATIVE. 
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Beware of Cold upon Cold.—How 
often do we hear the doctor ascribe a fatal attack of 
Influenza or Pneumonia as due to the carelessness 
of the victim in allowing cold after cold to pass off 
the best way they can? The rapidity and power 
with which “ Wincarnis” gets‘ rid of a cold renders 
it the remedy “par excellence.” If from carelessness 
or want of knowledge you have allowed your system 
to get run-down, and in consequence contracted 
influenza, take “ Wincarnis”’ regularly, and avert 
the serious risk of Pneumonia and Heart-failure. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 


Send three penny stamps (to pay the cost of carriage) 
with this coupon to Coleman & Co. Ltd., Norwich, who will 


forward a free trial bottle. 
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COUPON ADDRESSG............... 
Pearson’s Weekly, 4 


a wine licence. 
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Gold Medal Franco-British Exhibition. Contractors to His Majesty’s. Forces, Contractors to 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, and by appointments to their Majestics the King and Queen 
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COLEMAN & CO., WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. 


Spain. 


pril 8th, 1908, 
AFTER FREE TRIAL you can buy “ Wincarnis” at 
any wine merchants, and at chemists’ and grocers’ who have 


stars in the sky are either full-grown suns, or have 
@ certain amount of light of their own. 


Seen Through a Telescope. 


So here we seem to have a solution to the mystery. 
Yet it is not the right one. All you havo to do is 
to direct a mighty telescope upon the constellations, 
and—every star stops twinkling directly. Even Sirius 
now shines with a steady light, as though it were 
some electric arc lamp hung in the distant blue. 
Take away the telescope, and they all begin twinkling 
again. And, what still further adds to the puzzle, 
even some of the planets, which have no light of 
their own, and are not suns, start twinkling—very 
faintly—as they get near the horizon. 

But the last of these facts puts us on the right tack. 
Astronomers found, on investigation, that all stars 
twinkle most when they are nearest the horizon and 
least when they are right overhead. Also, very calm 
and clear weather diminishes the twinkling, and dis- 
turbed weather increases it. Therefore the chief 
cause of the twinkling of the stars is our atmosphere. 

All the stars are so extremely far off that to us 
they are little more than points of light. These 
points of a have to penetrate about 100 miles of 
our atmosphere. While a point of light, say, from 
Sirius, is rushing through the top of the air, it 
suddenly encounters a stiff breeze charged with water 
and dust atoms. 


Planets Overhead Do Not Twinkle. 


The breeze blows right across the sky, and has the 
effect of bending the ray of light. In short, it gets 
shifted about considerably, through having to pierce 
strong currents of air and heaps of little obstructing 
dust particles. Every fresh point. of light from Sirius 
having to undergo the same sort of twisting and turn- 
ing about, of course, by the time the little stream 
reaches our eyes it is broken up into flashes, and so 
has a twinkling effect. 

The reason that planets twinkle a little, and stars 
a great deal, when on the horizon, is simply this: 
The rays of light have much more atmosphere, and, 
therefore, much more vapour and wind to get through. 
A planet right overhead does not twinkle at all. This 
is because a planet is nearer and much larger, and 
so is a blotch, or disc, and not a point of light like 
a star. Stars, of course, twinkle overhead, though 
not so much as when near the horizon, and this is 
because there is less air to get through. cas 

And, lastly, the reason why all stars stop twinkling 
when looked at through a big telescope is that they 
are then no longer tiny points of light. They become 
magnified into discs with hundreds of light waves. 
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The Perfect Balance 
Of the Perfect Bicycle. 


It is due to their scientifically 
correct design, and to the unrivalled 
excellence of the materials and work- 


Kingdom. 


The new 68-page Art Catalogue describes 
in detail the new features of the 1909 Modcls 
of Rudge-Whitworths, including the 


= Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain's Best Bicycle= 
Tr mem mm cs 


He: “They tell me you're great at guessing 
conundrums.”’ 

She: “Well, rather good.” 

He: “Here’s one for you: If I were to ask you to 
marry me, what would you say?” 

She: “Ask and find out.” 


——— ro 


Mr. axo Mrs. Fitre were out driving. 

“TI wonder,” said she, “just what the poor horse’s 
feelings are. It. must be horrid to be driven and 
dragged about without any idea as to where one is 
going, except as someone directs.” 

“I think I can appreciate his feeling,’ replied Mr. 
Fitte. “I imagine that he feels as I do when you 
take me out on a shopping expedition.” 


ee Pe 


IT SPOKE FOR ITSELF. 

Two insurance agents were talking of the year’s results 
in cycle runs. Said one, pointing to his cyclometer, 
“It speaks for itself, old man. Ten thousand off, 8,000 
now on—18,000 in twelve months is not bad running.” 

The other looked doubtful: ‘‘ Keep your bike on a 
stand when at home, don’t you, Dick ?’” he asked. 

* Yes,” replied the man of records. 

“ Have a little five-year-old son, haven't you ?”” 

“Yes. What on earth are you driving at ?” 

‘Oh, nothing! Little boys are fond of spinning wheels 
round, you know, Dick!” 

Dick could never see the point of a joke which was 
intended to be against him. ‘I say, old man,” ho 
exclaimed, ‘“ you are acute one! I never thought of that. 
I knew I’d done 24,000 miles at least. That young 
wretch has been spinning that wheel round backwards !”’ 


| 


“Your daughter! Is it possible? Why, you look 
more like twin sisters!” remarked a lady who 
possessed a barbed tongue. 

“No; I assure you, she is my only daughter,” re- 
plied the pleased mother. 

And the lady remarked: 

“Well, she certainly looks old enough to be your 
sister !” 

—— 

NeEag a small village, two gentlemen met, and were 
commenting on the value of a barren waste of land. 

“Just fancy,” said one, “that land is now worth 
£350 a foot. Only a few years ago I could have 
bought it for an old song.’’ 

Phen you couldn’t sing?” remarked the other. 

Poy yes; I could sing, but I couldn’t get tho right 
notes. 


manship used exclusively in the Rudge- Zs 
Whitworth Works, the largest in the Z= 


Patent Combined Celluloid 
Handlebar Covering and Grips 
Patent Rustless Finish 


Patent Brakes 
Variable Speed Gears 


All-steel Flush-joint Frames 
Featherweight Roadsters 
The 10 Years Guarantee 


Prices from £3 15s. cash to £14 12s., 
or from 7Z/- per month. 

The Catalogue is sent Post Free from 

RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., 

(Dept. 314) Coventry. 


LONDON :— 

230 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
23 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
160 Regent Street, W. 
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EARNING A 
LIVING. 


Why So Many Girls Fail. 


HE other day Father Bernard 
Vaughan addressed a meeting in| 
London, in the course of which he 
emphasised the necessity of 
training for young girls about to 
enter any of the professions 

open to them. 

“One-third of the women who go out into 
the world to earn their own living fail simply | 
because they lack the training which would 
have helped them to maintain their position,” 
he said. | 

“A girl may have a good voice, she may be || 
able to draw well or play the piano, but 
through lack of a litt!e capital to enable her / 
to pay for tuition and herlodgings during the \ 
period of trainirg all her capubilities are | 


wasted. 


“I know personally of many educated girls 1 
well fitted to tako up profitable callings'. 


except for the lack of training in one essen- 
tial point.” 

Finding Suitable 

Work. 


These are very true words. 


No one more!! iy 
than the mother realises how frequently her), } 


daughter’s natural talents are wasted, simply 
because of the expense attached to a proper), 
course of training. In some cases the fees; 
amount to £80 or £100. Yet could the; 
parents afford to spend this sum on their |: 


dauchter, they would probab'y place her ina jit were, on the lady herself. 


pee of prosperity for the remainder of , 
er life. : i 
Another difficulty which besets the parent | 
seeking to do the best for her daughter is | 
that of discovering for which branch of work 
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P HE problem we have to face ard 
solve is not an easy one; our task | 
is to beautify woman, the most 

teautiful of living creatures. 

The task is difficult, but the 
joy we feol when we have succeeded 
is overwhelming. Think of the charm a bow 
artistically mide can add. to a coiffure, 
draperies add perfect lines to a body. 

How do wa proceel? First, we sketch, as 
We use soft 
matorial which adapts itself easily to the 
contours, 

Then comes tho question of colours and 
character. A gay note is lacking—we must 
add it. The waist is wrapped in a tender or 


|» 


she is most fitted. There are many pro- | bright coloured satin sash, which “detaches” 
fessions and occupations of a paying nature ; the bust. 


of which one hears very little. 
supply information on theso points that a! 
very handy little bcok has been published, ; 
under the title “ Work for Women.” It. 


And it is to 'Eatails Lengthy 


Studying. 
Then we deal with lizht and shade, add 
here and there a touch of colour, remembering 


Conducted by Isobel. 


By A MODERN MODISTE. 


* success. It was’a mere replica of the 
coat collar of the Aus'rian officers. 

Even the special green of the smock 
worn by German railway porters sug- 
gested tu me an idea for a new model. 

Indeed, travel to me becomes a kind 
of gigantic picture book, and all those 
pictures remain forever in my mind. 

When I wish to create models with 
the ideas I have gathered everywhere 
on my way I try them in numberless 
manners on the prettiest of my “man- 
nequins” until I feel satisfied with one 
arrangement—which then becomes a model. 

Few women realise the trials, the diffi- 
culties, the exhausting labour, and the end- 
less cares, hopes, disappointments, alter- 
ations, troubles, and thoughts which an 
original and definite model represents ! 

Oh! the quantity of material we tear with 
our nails in sheer spite, or cut to pieces with 
scissors in fits of anger! How many times 
do we alter the colour or the shape of a 
particular dress before reaching the satisfac- 
tory style and aspmony! 

On tho other hand, by some amazing 
mirac'e, we succoed on other occasions at the 
very first attempt, and need to make no 
alterations whatever. 

Indeed, we deal with a dress as the painter 
does with a picture, or, rather, a sculptor 
with a statue. 


consists of articles on more than a score of :alway;that harmony is the essential factor of | Dressing Actresses 
trades and professions, each article written i beauty, in the human body, as well as in the | Interests Most. 


by one of the highest authorities in such H 
profes=ion or occupation. 


Expense of Undergoing 
the Training. 


‘The value of this book (which, by the way, ! 


' Of course, dresses are not always “ made ” 


dress we make to adorn it. | 

on the person who is going to wear them. 
We are compolled every season to create 

a number of new models in order t> satisfy | 


can be hought for one penny) is enormouzly | the longing for change, which every woman 


enhanced by particulars of an attractive, 
method by which cectain purchasers may: 
obtain a free course of tuition in any of the || 
rofessions or occupations with which the | 
ook deals, i 
It may bo said, however, that, although the | 
fees of such a courre of (tuition may be paid for : 
the student, there is the additional expense of |! 


living to be taken into consideration. In',dress which is a failure, I make mental 


many cases these expenses would prevent.a' 
girl of moderate means from undergoing the) 
training. ! 

Here, again, the promotors of the plan in|’ 


has in her, We study books on costumes, 
old plates, and pry lengthy visits to the 
museums and galleries. 

How often has ono of my ideas for a new 
gown origiuated in the folds of a certain 
classic status, or the happy combination of 
colours in a certain pictura. 

Often, also, when I take a walk and see a 


criticisms and try to find what alterations 
would hare made that dress beautiful. 

Once I returned from a trip to Egypt, 
with the conception of acostume, “ caftan” 


Tho eighteenth century in art pleases me 
little. It knew how to arrange material and 
colours with taste, but its personages lack 
life. My art is a plastic art, for it is the 
“line” which makes a gown beautiful far 
more than the colour. I have studied 
modelling seriously. I have also studied 
painting, but I would have loved to dip my 
arms in the colours, up to my elbows, and | 
paint . . . plastically. 
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THE BACHELOR 
AND THE BABY. 


By a Knowing Mothes 


O bachelors like babies? Well, as 

a matter of fact, I’m not certain. 

They like little children, I 
know. Watch an average bachelor 
playing with children. He forgets 
the rigid creases in his trousers— 

forgets that neckties have an irritating habit 
of climbing up the backs of collars to peep 
at the world whenever possible. 

I once watched an immaculate young man 
killing dragons under the table. Presently, 
very dishevelled, he told me that he was 
enjoying himself immensely. 


He Hates to 
Hold One. 

But babies? Well, if bachelors do not 
becoine enthusiastic about babies, it is 
jusually the fault of the young mother. 

Sometimes, as a sort of treat, a bachelor is 
shown a baby. He stares blankly down at 
the infant; the infant, with just a touch of 
contempt in its eyes, stares back at the 
helpless bachelor. 

Sometimes, as a special mark of favour, a 
bachelor is allowed to hold a baby. The 
average bachelor just hates that. The 
average bachelor would far rather be 
excused; but he dare not protest. He takes 
the tiny mite gingerly, and tries to hold it 
in what he imagines to bea sensible posi- 
tion, 

As a rule, he tries to make it sit bolt 
upright, and then everyone screams at the 
bachelor, and he feels like a detected 
murderer. ~ 

That is another reason why babies are not 
over-popular with bachelors. 

Round the bachelor is a crowd of people 
waiting to hear what he will say. And the 
bachelor never does know what to say under 
such circumstances. 

He blushes scarlet, and cudgels his brains 
vainly as to what on earth people do say 
when they are introduced to babies. And 
finally he remarks, fatuously, “ Er—jolly 
little beggar, and all that! What?” 


Kissing Makes Him 
Feel Awkward. 


Occasionally a baby is held up so that a 
bachelor may kiss it. The bachelor hesitates 
visibly, then kisses the child. He gives ita 


lkiss, gentle enough, in all conscience, but 


It is that love of sculpture which revealed |entirely without fecling. And then the 
to me my particular talent. We really work || bachelor blushes, and feels awkward and 
at our dresses like sculptors at their statues. || wretched. 


The public has the idea that all that we 


I can give no explanation of the phenome- 


uire to create a gown is & pencil andajjnon, but it is a psychological fact that 


brush. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
I dress royalty, society ladies, 
actresses, but I believe that Iam particularly | 


bachelors always feel awkward and wretched 


and |after kissing a baby in public. 


It is not that the bachelor does not like 


interested in dressing actresses, for, in the '|the baby as a baby, but that he has little 


question come to the rescue. They will pay; shaped. I introduced that model, and it 

£1 week to each of those who qualify to||became the rage. What had suggested it to 

undergo the course of training, for any period |, me was simply a combination of the peculiar 

up to twelve months. apron of the fellah and the folds of the 
Such a gonoercus offer will certainly appeal! simple tunic universily worn by the 

to every woman with a certain amount of; Egyptian peasant women. 

A year ago I introduced a novel type of 


latter case, I have to think, not only of tho | interest in it as an eighth wonder of the 
woman herself, but also of the part for which || world. 
the gown is meant. It must suit the par-|/ In his heart of hearts the bachelor is fond 
ticular type of beauty of the actress, and yet||of babies. To him a baby is a bundle of 
harmonise with the book of the play, with ||helplessness and innocence, and there is 
the part, ani with the stage itself. nothing more potent to sway his manly 
There are double diffizultics to confront—|| feelings. Just a little fragile baby, and he 
looks down at it with a very tender feeling. 


spare time which she can turn to profitable ) 


account, 


‘collar for ladies’ wear that was a great 


and it is always a joy to overcome obstacles. 


“GET POWER. 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


___SOME_ DAINTY 


enjoy it. The Grape-Nuts focd did it.” | 
Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 


If we get power from the food, why not, 66 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


strive to got all the power we can? That 


-A ten days’ trial will show anyone some 


is only possible by use of skilfully selected | facts about food. 


food that exactly fits the requirements of 
the body. 

Poor fucl makea a poor fire, and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to seléct the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievou-ly for a long time from stomach 
troubles,” writes a lady. 


“It seemed as if I would never be able to f 


find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that I could eat would 
stay in my stomach, Every attempt gave 
me hearthbuin and fermentation. I - got 
thinner and thinner until I literally became 
a living skeleton, and in time was compelled 
to kiep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good 
effect from the very beginning that I have 
kept up its use ever since. I was surprised 
at the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. All my 
unplea-ant symptoms, the heartburn, the 
inflated feeling which gave me so much 

in, disappeared. My weight gradually 


“ There's a reason.” 


Cook Spaghetti 

As follows, if you desire a tasty and 
nourishing dish: Take half a pound of 
spaghetti and throw it into boiling salted 
water. When cooked, drain in a colander 
and rinse in cold water. Drain again; put 
the Sere into a saccepan with a teacup- 
ul of tomato pulp, a little gravy, and just a 
seasoning of red pepper. I'ry two slices of 
bacon with an onion; cut the bacon into 
small pieces, add to the mixture, and let all 
just simmer foranhour, Turnintoa baking 
dish, cover with breadcrumbs and small 
pieces of butter, and just brown in the oven. 


A Cup of Arrowroot 

Is delicious if well made, but very taste- 
less if not sufficiently boiled and flavoured. 
Take a nice clean saucepan and rinae it well 
in cold water. Place balf a pint of milk in 
this and let it boil up. Puta dessertspoonful 
of arrowroot in a basin, add to it by degrees 
a little cold milk, and stir into a paste. 
When the milk quite boils pour it on to the 


increased from 7 stone to 8 stone 4 lbs, my 
figure rounded out, my strength came back, 
tnd I am now atle to do my housework and 


arrowroot, and stir well with a wooden spoon. 
Return the mixture to the saucepan and cook 
slowly for five minutes. Add a teaspoonful 


Y DISHES AND 


of brandy to flavour it, or a few drops of 


lemon. Serve ina el cup, with sugar and 
arusk. (Reply to HENGLER.) 
Rice Jelly 


Is very nourishing and tasty. Soak 
a quarter of a pound of best rice, after 
washing thoroughly, on the stove in a little 
warm water for two hours. Place in a stew- 
pan, add three pints of cold water and a 
pinch of salt, and let it boil till reduced to 
nearly a pint. Strain this carefully and add 
caster sugar or any flavouring liked. Weta 
mould, place tho rice jelly into it, and set to 
cool. To serve, turn out and garnish with 
custard and jam. 


Children’s Woollen Socks 

Are apt to shrink very much in washing, 
80 it is a yood plan to make “sock trees” on 
which they can be placed to dry. A piece of 
wood a quarter of an inch thick should be 
used, and the shape of the sock cut out with 
a fret-saw. Tho shape for the “sock tree” 
should be drawn half an inch larger ever 
way than the sock when new. Always was 
the socks in a lather, taking care that it is 
not too hot. Rinse in warm water, squeeze 
in a thick towel, and put on the trees.— 
(Reply to AmaTEUR LAUNDBESS.) 
Baked Milk 

Is a valuable food for delicate children, 
and it may be given flavoured in any way 
with biscuits or fruit. Put one quart of 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


milk into a jar, tie it down with writing- 
paper, and stand it in a moderately warm 
oven for over eight hours. The milk will be 
of the consistency of cream. (Reply to S. E. 
Reep.) 


Palr Women's Poe—Fatness 
Basily Conquered. 


The more beautiful a woman is the more 
distressing is it for her to discover that she is 
rapidly getting too fut, and has not been able 
to find the proper cure. Still worse is it when 
she imprudently tries fasting, exercising, 
tight-lacing, and so forth. Both health and 
good looks soon fly away when such worse than 
useless methods are employed. The beauty- 
destroying enemy can beeasily and harmlessly 
conquered by the most inoffensive of weapons 
—cheaply, too, and without the least bother. 
This is how : Go to yourchemist, and ask him 
for the following, andeither let him mix them 
for you or do so for yourself :—One-half 
ounce of Marmola, one ounce of fluid extract of 
Glycyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure Glycerine 
B.P., and Peppermint Water to mako six 
ounces in all. The mixture must be taken in 
doses of two Loesprontale after each repast 
and at bedtime. Continue this simple troat- 
ment fora few weeks, without even a pretence 
of starving or“ gymnasticating,” and you will 
soon recover your charms of form, figure, 
and feature Don’t worry: the treatment 
will do the thing properly. 


Such was the wreck of the ‘‘ Hesperus” In the midnight and the enow, 
So be sure that you take a NOVEL MAG., If astravelling you should go. 
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edfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels. 


The comfort of walking on soft, close, springy turf is 
in every pair of Redfern’s Navy Pad Rubber Heels. 

Sightly, comfortable, and economical. 

Once on they never come off. 

And they are easily put on. 

There is common sense in their wear—and comfort. 

And they save many a headache and hours of fatigue. 


But be sure they have ‘ Redfern’s Navy Pad” 
stamped on each one. 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 


Men’s, 6}d.; Ladies’ and Children’s, 43d. 
Write for Booklet to REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 
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The story which mothers 


tell of children saved from sickness and suffering by 
Scor?’s Emulsion is a long and continually increasing 
one. Mrs. Wakefield, 34 Stopford Rd., Upton Manor, E., 
writes (14/2/08): “An operation for adenoids left 
my son a complete wreck. After taking SCOTT'S Emul- 
sion for two months he is as one brought back to life.” 
The intense curative force which enables SCOTT'S to 
achieve these cures is not to be found in any other 
emulsion and this is why SCOTT’S alone possesses 
such a magnificent record of cures. 


SCOTT'S Emutsio 


@ 
Send for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage armi mention this paper. A charming booklet for : 
s 
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your child comes with it, SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd., 10-12 Stonecuiter Street, London, E.C. 
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£50 to £500 


. A YEAR 
MAY BE MADE BY ANY WOMAN 


in the Profession or Trade for which she is best suited. 
Which occupation suits you best? If you cannot decide, 
get a copy of “WORK FOR WOMEN ” for one penny, and 
there you will find sound advice on a score or more trades and 
occupations. Those to whom this little work particularly 
appeals are :— 


Va 


THE GIRL AT SCHOOL, 
who wishes to be independent in 
the future. 


THE GIRL AT HOME, 
who, though supported by her 
parents, will find greater happiness 
in regular employment and inde- 
pendence. 


‘THE WOMAN AT WORK, 


who wants to improve her position. 


THE UNTRAINED WOMAN, 
who, because un‘rained, cannot get 
congenial and remunerative work. 

THE ENGAGED GIRL, 
who, while she still has plenty of 
time on hand, takes up a pleasing 
and profitable hobby. 

THE MARRIED WOMAN, 
who wishes to pay for her own 
dresses, and to be prepared for 
emergencies. 


IF 1 MOST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


— SS. 
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But the fees for obtaining proper tuition in all profitable 
occupations are too high for the average woman to incur. 
Sometimes they may amount to as much as seventy or eighty 
guineas. 

In “WORK FOR WOMEN,” however, you will find 
particulars of a method by which you may obtain a course of 
tuition (together with £1 a week for living expenses) 
free of cost. 

“WORK FOR WOMEN” may be obtained for a penny from all 
bookstalls or newsagents, or post free for 1d. from the Publisher, 8 Shoe 
Lane, London, E.C. 
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Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d.; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 
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‘Editor. 


Next week’s issue is our Easter number, and in that 
number you will find the opening 


William chapters of a new story. Of course, 
a Queax* it is a good story ; but it is a great deal 
Soaiece more than that, To quote the words 
Story. of the author, Mr. William Le Queux: 


“It is the greatest mystery story 
{ have ever written.” 

Some mysteries are mysteries in name only, because 
the reader very soon gets an inkling of what has happened ; 
but Mr. William Le Queux is, as everybody knows, 9 
master in his art, and he has here excelled himself in 
dramatic situations, plot and counter-plot. I know you 
will like the story ; for myself, I seldom remember reading 
a serial which aroused and held my interest more com- 
pletely than did Mr. Le Queux’s new romance. The first 
instalment will appear in next week's P.W. 


Here ore three more opinions of our Invasion story from 
gentlemen whoso criticisms are most 


wate tia valuable, 
Opinions. The first is from Lord Crichton, who 


has read the first instalment of the 
story, which, in his opinion, should do a great deal of 
good in awakening people to tho fact of the ever-increasing 
possibility of invasion. Here's another: 


“I nave read with pleasure the opening of oad story on 


From the subject of national defence. = 
General Sir “T think that at the present time it 
Charles will be of great value in calling 
Warren. attention to the necessity for supporting 


the Territorial Force, and also to the 
necessity for their efficient training. 

“In the initial stage of delaying the landing of a hostile 
force on our coast, whilst our troops are being brought 
to the spot from the hinterland, the Territorials, if 
efficiently trained, would be of more value than tho 
Regulars, because of their local knowledge of the ground, 
the people, and the requirements generally. But they 
must be specially trained for the purpose by constant 
practice in the work they would have to undertake in 
actual warfare, and the individuality of the man and of 
his faculties must be carefully developed.” 


“I wave read the first instalment of the i While 
Britain Slept,’ which I have been very 


from Major- glad to sce,” says General Lane. 


General Sir ve ‘i 
“My opinion is that a story of this 
sonar = description in Pearson’s Weekly can 


do nothing but , as it must help 
to bring before a large portion of the public the great 
danger that the United Kingdom is in at the present 
time. Anything that will wake us up from the selfish, 
indolent, and unpatriotic coma that is paralysing us now, 
as a virile nation, must do good. 

“To bring out such a story at a time when An 
Englishman's Home is making people realise that all is 
not well with us is a wise and right thing to do. 

“I hope that throughout its length the writer may not 
scruple to “rub it in” with unsparing hand, so as to 
bring home to the imagination of luxurious and thought- 
less Englishmen what the horrors pf a war at their doors 
would mcan, and how it is a sacred duty for them to 
defend tho Mother Country and insist on universal military 
training for home defence, without further loss of time.’ 


I sHoutp like to give those of you who are fathers and 
mothers a useful tip which will serve 


A Word to keep the boys as quiet as mice while 
to you, in your comfortable chair by the 
Parents. fre, are devouring the latest instalment 


of ** While Britain Slept.” As you are 
passing your newsagent to-morrow morning just look in 
and tell him to send you regularly a copy of THE Scour. 

Of course you've heard of TuE ScouT—“ the boys’ best 
penny weekly,” as it has been christened by its multi. 
‘rious readers. There is nothing trashy or sentimental 
in its pages. Its solo aim is to inspire in the boys that 
spirit of patriotism and courage that has made Old 

ngland what she is to-day. The Editor has been 
fortunate enough to secure a unique series of real life 
incidents from the pens of such famous men as Gen. Sir 
Julius Raines, Gok. Col. Hamilton Browne, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, Sir Fredk. Young, K.C.M.G., Admiral Sir E. R. 
Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G., Admiral the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John C. Dalrymple Hay, P.C., G.C.B., ete. Gen. F. E. 
Appleyard, C.B., David Devant, and many others. 

d am not going to say that there are no stories, for 


Note.—A pen-zKnife will 
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TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 

We are offering a prize of £200 for the best serial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid prsncipelly in this country, and the 
period shquld be that of the present day. 

The prizo of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
a to purchase any of tno other storica at our usual rates 
of remuneration, an a!l storics must be submitted under this 
condition. | 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
aponia be a fa pas cont on the top yee ys gen 
oO! e envelope. ey m ve no ze 
Tuesday, April 27th, 1909. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MS8S., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every endeavour wiil be made to assure the: safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


boys love and will have really good fiction; these are 
contributed by some of the best writers of the day. The 
Editor of THE Scout tells me that his Easter Double 
Number is to be the crowning effort of all his labours. It 
will be out on April 8th, and cost twopence. 


lives at Peckham, writes a long and 
indignant letter about the custom of 
making people April fools, ‘“* Last 
year,” he says, “no fewer than four 
young ruffians went and rang my bell in 
the morning, and when I answered it called out ‘ April 
fool!’ and ran away. On my way to the station another 
idiot told me that the line was blocked, and I took a ’bus, 
making myself nearly twenty minutes late for 
business.’’ —— 

I had no idea that Peckham was such a frivolous and 
light-hearted place, H. V. R. They seem to have “ had 
a on” fairly last year, but I shouldn’t let it worry you. 

f you are only made a fool of once in twelve months you 
aro a lot luckier than some of us. Besides, the custom is 
so ancient—dating, indeed, right back to old Celtic 
mythology—that one wouldn’t like to see it dropped. 
In France, by the way, they always call a person who is 
caught this way un poisson d’avril—an April fish. You 
were a regular aquarium last year, weren’t you? Do you 
know the story of tho little girl who rushed into her 
mother’s room one first of April morning and called 
out: ‘Mother! Mother! There’s a man upstairs kissing 
nurse!” Then as the mother darted off for the nursery 
oe eae out gleefully: “‘ April fool, mammy ; it’s only 
‘ather {” 


H. V. R., who 


April Fool ! 


“Tp you'll forgive my bothering you,” writes Ovum, 
m "BN Id like to know Toenething about the 
custom of giving Easter eggs. How did 
it originate, is there any other 
time of the year at which people make 
presents of eggs ?””—— 

The only other time I know of, Ovum, is when an 
election is on. Eggs then are sometimes positively 
thrown away. The custom of giving a “ best, new laid ”’ 
at this time of the year is considerably older than the 
Christian era. It was intended as a kind of symbol of the 
spring, and the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans 
all went in for it. Russia is the country where the 
ceremony is most observed to-day. Everyone at Court 

ets an from the Tsar, the lucky ones finding handy 
ittle articles like diamond tie-pins tucked away inside. 
When the present Tsar was sent for a voyage round the 
world as a young man, in order to forget an unsuitable 
love affair, his father presented the Empress with an 
Eastor egg in jasper, covered with gold and diamonds. 
Inside was a tiny ship, the model of that in which Nicholas 
was sailing. It was made of gold, mounted on a beryl 
stone, with masts, cables, anchors, and guns all complete. 
An old Finlander had devoted no less than ten months 
to turning out this masterpiece. 


Easter Eggs. 


“T wap to sit on a jury the other dey,” writes Borxp, 
“and during the course of a very dull 
case I began to wonder why there 
should be twelve jurymen. Was there 
any special reason for this number 
being chosen ? ’?’ —— 

None that I know of, Borrp. In ‘“‘ A Guide to English 
Juries,” written by Lord Somers in 1682, the author 
suggests that twelve jurymen were chosen in imitation of 
the Twelve Apostles, who were ordered to preach the 
truth. I fancy, however, that his lordship was drawing 
on his imagination. Sorry to hear you found your duties 
dull. I hope you didn’t arrive at your decision by the 
same reasoning as the gentleman who remarked : “ When 
I'm on a jury I looks at the prisoners and I says to myself, 
if they ain't donc something, why are they here, and so I 
brings ’em all in guilty.” 


Good Men 
and True. 


“T gave been making a collection of proverbs,” writes 
Wispom, “and I have been much struck 
by the curious fact that there are 
several which contradict cach other. 
‘ Take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of thomselves,’ for instance, is the exact 
opposite of ‘ Penny wise, pound foolish.’ Then there is 
‘ Absence makes the heart grow fonder ’ and ‘ Out of sight 
out of mind.’ This is just as contradictory as ‘ Too many 


Proverbs. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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cooks spoil the broth ’ and ‘ Many hands make light work.’ 
Can you account for this curious circumstance ? ’’—— 

y, certainly, Wispom. There are two sides to every 
question, and, naturally enough, both of them sometimes 
get imbedded in a proverb. What is true about one type 
of person is quite untrue of another. Edwin, for instance, 
may be compelled to leave his Angelina for a couple of 
years, and yet return more devoted than ever. On the 
other hand, Romeo may be incapable of going to Margate 
for a fortnight without forgetting Juliet sufficiently to 
start a seaside flirtation with some other girl. It’s all a 
matter of tempctament. Talking of proverbs, here’s a 
good one from Hayti which you can add to your collection. 
“ Before crossing a river it is wise to abstain from cursing 
the crocodile’s mother.” 


C. L. has been reading the reports of the Oxford and 
Cambridge crews, and has been wonder- 


Origin of ing when boat racing first started. 
Boat “Did it originate in England,” he 
Racing. demands, ‘“‘ or are there any accounts 


of boat-races in ancient history ?’’—— 
I fancy the first boat races must have been of a com. 
pulsory kind, 0. L. When a canoe load of our skin-clad 
ancestors beppenee to run up against astray icthyosaurus, 
for instance, I have no doubt that an extremely thrilling 
race for the shore promptly ensued. t was probaly this 
exciting experience which first suggested the idea of 
competing ogainst another crew. Virgil describes an 
exciting struggle between four Trojan galleys, and on one 
occasion the whole Greek fleet, consisting of a hundred 
rowing vessels, raced to Agina. The Venetians did a bit 
in this line in the Middle Ages, but modern rowing really 
dates from the institution of Doggett’s Coat and Badge in 
een The first Oxford and Cambridge match took place 
in 18291 


hurled at me by L. V. T, 
a man like Rockefeller, only 


“ 


HERE is a colossal P slay 
ju 


Surplus considerably richer, suddenly made up 
Millions. his mind to spend twenty or thirty 
million for the benefit of humanity, 


what would be the best object to which he could devote 
the money ? ”’—— 

It would be a very pretty topio for a debating club, 
L. V. T. Idon’t think you would find many people agree 
as to the answer; in fact, everyone would naturally be 
inclined to urge the claims of their own particular hitby: 
Doctors would suggest the endowment of institutions for 
scientific research, teetotallers would clamour for the 
buying up of licenses, Suffragettes would suggest that it 
ood be devoted to no nobler purpose than the bringing 
about of votes for women. For my own part, failing the 
foundation of a pension fund for retired editors, I should 
vote for it being spent on the reclamation of waste land by 
artifiotal irrigation. There are millions of barren acres in 
the world only waiting a supply of water to blossom out 
into smiling and fertile areas. Reclaiming these would 
not only add enormously to the world’s wealth, but would 
give countless thousands of people a chance of leading 
healthy and natural lives. 


R. P. was turning over an old magazine the other day aad 

came across a picture of a pig being 

Executing tried for ita life. “There was 4 para- 

Animals. graph beneath it,” he writes, “* saying 

that the incident happened at Falaise in 

the Middle Ages, and that the pig was found guilty, 

dressed up in man’s clothes, and hanged in the publio 
square., Can you tell me if this is true ? _— 

Quite true, RP; only the pig was a sow. There havo 
been lots of instances of animals being solemnly tried for 
murder and executed. Even as late as 1740 a cow was 
condemned to death in France for killing » milkmaid. In 
1457, at Lavegny, a sow and her six little ones were 
charged with having murdered and eaten a child. The 
sow was found guilty, but the youngsters were acquitted, 
after an eloquent speech by the defending counsel, who 
urged that they were too young to know that they were 
doing wrong. The custom of executing animals is, of 
course, extinct, but unless my next-door neighbour 
mani to keep his cat away from my pigeon-house 
there is a distinct chance that it may be revived. 
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